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MARY 
CARY 


Rare as a new comet is a book of the heart. 
Here is such a book—simple, whimsical, quaint, 
impulsive, true—this wonderful Mary Cary. 













Written by a tender-hearted woman, Kate Langley Bosher, who never wrote 

a book before. “I felt I had to write this story because I knew this wistful, 
mirthful little orphan. Mary Cary never walks when she can skip or dance. 
She is like a sprite that touched with a light kiss all the loved things, and at the 
unloved would not give even a look. I have seen her quiver in the abandon- 
ment of joy, dance on her tip-toes in delight; but I have also seen her in a passion 
of anger, with eyes blazing through a flood of tears. I cannot wholly put into 
words her singular charm, her peculiar appeal, her wise, whimsical sayings.” 


q A story for every one—a story even to meet that severest test—reading aloud. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net Harper & Brothers, 











HARPER'S for MARCH 


THE MOST IMPORTANT LITERARY REVELATION 
OF THE PAST ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS 


NEW SHAKESPEARE DISCOVERIES 


@ An American scholar, Prof. Charles William Wallace, Ph.D., has just 
discovered documents which constitute the most important addition that 
has been made to our knowledge of Shakespeare’s life in the past one 
hundred and fifty years. 

@ Would you like to read of his daily life in the house where he lodged 
in London? Would you like to read of the people among whom he 
lived—not the great poets and writers of whom we know in other ways, 
but the simple folk with whom he came in daily contact? That is part 
of what these discoveries reveal. 
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THE BULLY’S WATERLOO 


DRAWN BY WILLIAM L. JACOBS 
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Comment 


A Contribution to Monetary Reform 

Tue preliminary discussion of the great problem 
of monetary reform goes on apace. President 
Wituiam A. Nasu, of the Corn- Exchange Bank, 
is the latest distinguished banker to make a con- 
tribution to it; and his contribution is interesting 
and ought to prove valuable. We cannot agree 
with him that we have already “drifted” into 
“the solution of our monetary troubles,” but we 
do agree that the function discharged by clearing- 
house loan certificates thoroughly deserves close 
study by the Monetary Commission, and may well 
guide that body to important results when it comes 
to frame a new law concerning currency and credit. 

Mr. Nasn’s proposal is in brief this: Let the 
clearing-house loan certificates of the central re- 
serve cities, whose number may be increased, be 
legalized and made the basis of an emergency 
currency. Let the security for these certificates 
be what it now is in New York, viz., the assets 
or “receivables” of the banks issuing them, 
backed by the guarantee of all other banks in the 
clearing-house. As, however, the certificates in 
the reserve cities have heretofore circulated only 
as between banks, let there be established a national 
bureau of currency which will accept them and 
issue notes on them to the reserve city banks, 
which will thus be able to meet the demand for 
currency from smaller places. Look to the tax 
on the certificates (in New York, six per cent.) 
to secure their quick retirement when the emer- 
gency passes, and permit the issuing banks to 
substitute for them, with the bureau, their own 
notes or any other kind of legal money, thus in- 
suring the reduction of the entire mass of cur- 
rency to its ordinary volume. 


Tts Limitations 

The scheme, we take it, is proposed as a means 
to relieve panics, and the argument for it draws 
its strength from the experience of New York 
und a few other great cities. But people familiar 
with the uses made of clearing-house certificates 
in smaller places, which was quite general in 1907, 
do not look back to them with so much favor. In 
many such places they cireulated not merely be- 
tween banks, but everywhere, to the practical ex- 
clusion of real money; they were kept in circula- 
tion when many thought the necessity for them 
was passed; ignorant people were sometimes tricked 
into parting with them for less than their face 
value; and there was considerable feeling against 
the banks. Any relief scheme based on them 
should, therefore, carefully guard against such 
abuses; and if it does, is it not likely to encounter 
the objection, which might be politically potent, 
however unsound, that it favors the great money 
centres as contrasted with the smaller communi- 
ties? Mr. Nasn, though apparently approving the 
central-bank idea, fears it can never be accom- 
plished because of political objections. Does he 
imagine that his own valuable suggestion will 
escape the same kind of opposition ? 

Moreover, as we take it, what the commission 
and the country desire is a plan not merely to 
relieve panics, but to prevent them; a plan to 
secure constant and intelligent watching of our 
system of currency and credit, and ample reserves 
which shell be available at the first sigms of dan- 
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ger. The plan must also, to be thorough and 
satisfactory, secure us a better and better-secured 
and more elastic currency, not for times of panic 
only, but for aJl times, than our present hetero- 
geneous collection. Mr. Nasu apparently does not 
like the idea of our going to Europe for ideas; 
he has confidence in our ability to work things out 
ourselves. But there is another way to look at it. 
Ought we not rather to say that what France 
cr England or Germany can do in the way of 
perfecting their Currencies and _ safeguarding 
their credit we can do also? While of course we 
should be guided by our own wants and condi- 
tions and historical development, not by theirs, 
we should not be content with any system which 
is not at least as good as the best to be found 
anywhere else in the world. It may well be that 
if we decide to have a central establishment of 
any kind it will be more like a. national clearing- 
house than a national bank. But we ought not 
to begin by conceding that we may have to con- 
tent ourselves with what the politicians will let 
us have. Let us after thorough inquiry make up 
our minds what plan or system is best and then 
demand it; the political gentry are not always 
so implacable as they sometimes like to seem. 


Two Irreconcilable Views 

The Hon, Lyman J. Gace, formerly Secretary 
of the Treasury, comes out strongly against a 
central bank. It is not, however, the fear of 
political control which determines his stand. What 
he fears is the “ Standard Oil crowd,” also known 
as “the system,” “the interests,” and “the money 
trust.” So sure is he that the group of great 
capitalists thus variously designated would man- 
age to control a central bank if one were estab- 
lished that he declares they could well afford to 
pay the national debt as the price of a law estab- 
lishing it! Such language may seem extravagant, 
but Mr. Gace, besides his experience as Secretary 
of the Treasury, has had a long career as banker 
and man of business. His view cannot be dis- 
regarded. The apprehension he expresses is, more- 
over, the first one to arise in a great many minds 
when the proposal of any kind of central estab- 
lishment is made, The politicians and “the sys- 
tem,” the men who know too little about practical 
finance and the men who know too much—these 
are the two groups feared and distrusted as likely, 
one or both, to wreck or prevent any establishment 
that may be set up; and of the two “the system ” 
is rightly regarded as the more dangerous, because 
the more able and powerful. Its power, indeed, 
is hard to overestimate. The World not long ago 
published figures to show that at least six billions 
of assets of various kinds are now represented 
and controlled practically by a single head. This 
may be an exaggeration; but it is generally be- 
lieved, and probably true, that a few men who 
represent inealeulable wealth have so far got in 
the habit of combining and co-operating when 
their common interests are threatened as to 
exercise a practical supremacy over American 
finance. ; 

As we have before remarked, that fact may 
be the best answer to the contention now made 
by Mr. Gace, If the money trust is already 
supreme, without responsibility, why should it 
desire the setting up of an establishment of which 
it could hardly take possession without incurring 
some responsibility and encountering some sur- 
veillance? The question is not idle; it may well 
prove to be the crux of the whole discussion. Will 
a central establishment, if set up, supersede the 
money trust in the control and regulation of credit, 
or will it become merely the instrument of the 
money trust? Of course the actual character and 
plan of government of the central establishment 
will have to be known before intelligent opinions 
on this all-important point can be formed. But 
meanwhile it would be clearly wrong-headed of 
us not to learn all we can from the experience 
of other countries whose systems are not, so far 
as can be ascertained, dominated or perverted by 
private combinations of capital. It would be worse 
than folly if we should not, for instance, take 
account of all the reasons why the banks of Eng- 
land and France are neither “in polities,” on the 
one hand, nor, on the other hand, suborned to 
selfish uses by money kings. 


Easy, Gentlemen, Easy! 

People who happened to read the New York 
Times the first thing on the morning after the 
President’s recent New York. speech must have 
felt sorry for the President—at least until they 
got to the speech itself. The head-lines announced 
a flat failure, and indicated that a solidly Repub- 
lican audience had fairly jeered at what the Presi- 
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dent said; and the story that followed did all it 
could to sustain the head-lines. Followed next 
day an editorial in which this extraordinary lan- 
guage appears: 

What does it avail him now, what has it availed 
him since the Winona speech, to repeat his feeble, 
paltering defence of that dishonorable deception [the 
Payne bill]? Fifteen million voters cannot be lied to 
and not find it out. 


We do not wonder that the 7'ribune, liberalized 
though it is, felt called on to rebuke strenuously 
such injurious words concerning the Chief Magis- 
trate of the nation. What ails the Times we do 
not know, but if it fancies that this is a wise way 
to attack such a President as Mr. Tart—a Presi- 
dent who in the matter of courtesy and candor 
so far surpasses most of his predecessors, and par- 
ticularly his ‘immediate predecessor—it is, we 
think, egregiously mistaken. How many other 
papers are taking the same tone we do not know. 
But it would be well for those who are to stop and 
consider what they are about. We can hardly 
suppose the Times particularly anxious to make 
President Tart’s urgent predecessor also his suc- 
cessor; but such a motive would explain its be- 
havior. The only other explanation of such utter- 
ances, in the 7'imes and elsewhere, is mere frenzy 
cf opposition to the various measures, most of them 
progressive, which the President has proposed. 


The President’s Speech 

The speech itself strikes us, as it seems to have 
struck most of the Republican leaders at Washing- 
ton,‘as rather a strong than a weak presentation 
of the Republican case. Its candor is extraordi- 
nary if not unprecedented. Such utter frankness 
in a Presidential utterance this country has not 
heard for decades. That is what makes it strong 
where it is strong and weak where it is weak. It 
is strong for the most part in its settmg forth 
of what the Republican party has done and is 
doing to redeem all but one of its chief pledges; 
stronger still; we think, in its unhesitating recog- 
nition of the fact of party divisions and dis- 
cussions and the fact of regained hope in the opposi- 
tion. It is weak in such things as the argument 
for using the proposed postal savings-banks to 
boost up the demand for the two-per-cent. bonds— 
a policy likely to embarrass the effort now making 
for monetary reform. It is weakest in the defence 
of the Payne bill. 


The Vulnerable Spot 

That is where, the President holding the views 
he does, it was bound to be weak. What have 
become the stock arguments to show that the law 
effected a substantial downward revision were re- 
peated, and they are not convincing. We wish the 
President did not aecept them; but we have no 
sort of disposition to accuse him of insincerity. 
We prefer to believe, rather, that he is simply 
not in any sense a master of the tariff question, 
and has been too easily misled. Because he was 
misled, less has been accomplished for tariff reform 
than might have been accomplished, and for this, 
in common with all tariff-reformers, we are 
grieved. But taritf-reformers should not, in their 
disappointment, ignore what has been accom- 
plished. Some reforms that are quite worth while 
went into the bill itself, along with its abomina- 
tions. But these are as nothing to the fact that a 
Republican President, talking to Republicans, can 
to-day stand up and declare that the woollens 
schedule is too high and ought to come down, 
and then go on to add that the party is now 
thoroughly committed to lower and lower tariffs 
instead of higher and higher tariffs. Simply try 
and fancy Roosrveit saying such things two or 
three years ago, and the advance we have made 
is apparent. The special session, the revolt of 
the insurgents, the uprising of the newspapers and 
the people, have not been in vain. If on this issue 
candor like President Tarv’s is not better for the 
country than the astute and heroie dodging of 
his predecessor, our notion of the public welfare 
is hopelessly wrong. Take with this remarkable 
Presidential utterance the Chicago T'ribune’s fig- 
ures showing 2,686 out of 3,498 Republican news- 
papers in twenty-six Western States repudiating 
the Payne tariff because it is not low enough, and 
it is simply impossible to be other than hopeful 
for the old cause. 


Uncle Jud: a Query 
The Charlotte Observer graciously remarks: 


In ours and the public’s opinion, Colonel Harvey 
generally knows what he is talking about. Many 
other close observers have lately been saying the same 
thing. It is undoubtedly probable, even though a 
real truce between the insurgents and the machine 
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should be patched up, that the next House will be 


Democratic. If we were assured that Uncle Jup 
Harmon, of Ohio, or some other strong runner would 
receive the nomination, we should regard the election 
of a Democratic President in 1912 as probable. 


Our aunticipations float on fewer wings. Uncle 
JjupD must carry Ohio first. Can he do it? Some 
say he has kept so many Republicans in office that 
the Democrats won’t vote for him. What do you 
know about that? 


An Invidious Comparison 

Harper’s WEEKLY says the Republican party is 
“busted,” but how can it be when it is drawing all 
of the government salaries?—Michigan Pioneer. 


fasily enough. What does even a government 
salary amount to nowadays when confronted by 
a buteher’s bill? 


The South and the Consulships 

We have often pointed out ways in which the 
South suffers from its political isolation, the result 
of its political solidarity. In a speech on the 
Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation bill Con- 
gressman Hutu of Tennessee gave the other day 
some striking figures showing how the Southern 
States, and particularly the twelve cotton-growing 
States, suffer from lack of proper representation 
abroad. Those States, as he remarked, furnish 
more than their share of our exports. They are 
deeply interested in the extension of our’ trade. 
Our diplomatic and consular representatives are 
nowadays more occupied with questions of trade 
than anything else, and they ought therefore to be 
familiar with the products whose sales they are 
expected to advance. Particularly in those coun- 
tries which buy cotton and cotton goods the 
South’s interests ought to be competently looked 
after. Yet the South’s representation in these 
two services is less than it has had at any time 
in our history exeept during the Civil War. Of 
our ambassadors and ministers not one is from 
a cotton State. Of our consuls-general only three 
are from cotton States, and not one of these is 
stationed in a cotton-buying country. Of 333 men 
in the entire consular service only thirty-one are 
from the South. Ohio alone is better represented 
in that service than all the twelve cotton States 
pyut together. The proportion of Southerners in 
both the diplomatic and the consular service is 
but nine per cent., and the pay they draw but seven 
per cent., of the total. 

This of course is not as it should be. So long 
as appointments are made chiefly on political 
grounds and the South remains solid, it can, how- 
ever, expect nothing better from Republican ad- 
ministrations. It will be well if the South shall 
cease to be so solid. But it will be well also if 
diplomatic and consular appointments shall become 
less political. 


Alf Quiet on the Potomac 

HArPER’S WEEKLY says the Republicans in Congress 
are acting like Democrats. Is HArprr’s pointing with 
pride or viewing with alarm?—Grand Rapids Press. 


We only point and view, feeling no pride, con- 
ceding no alarm. 


The Deacon Again 

Bless our soul! Here it is two or three weeks 
Deacon Hempuitt wrote us a_ real nice 
rejoinder anent our discourse on “ What’s the 
Use?’ and we have only just seen it! Things 
will get misplaced in the best-regulated sanctum. 
And meanwhile it is no longer Deacon HempHitn 
of the Charleston News and Courier, but of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. We are glad to have 
him come up higher, and would wish him right 
here in our midst, helping us to down Tammany 
and keep snow off the streets, but on the whole 
we believe he is more needed where we ean think 
of him as still down South and helping to put 
the right sort of Democrats on guard. For the 
Deacon now promises to help. That’s the main 
thing in that nice rejoinder. The main thing 
left out of it is “ What’s the Use?” and we here- 
with wager two cookies and a chinquapin that 
the Deacon doesn’t say it any more. If he does, 
we shall call on Brother Bryan to remonstrate 
with him firmly and abstract the split-bottom from 
the office, and not to let up till he demonstrates 
his ability to pronounce “fear” and “dear” the 
vay they do on the Jeems, and not the way 
they do on the Ashley. The Deacon was hard to 
improve, but he is improving. 


since 


British Election Manners 
A correspondent who thinks that Mr. SypNey 
Brooks did not do full justice in the WerrKry 
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of February 12th, to “ Election Manners in Eng- 
land,” sends us this testimonial as to the exem- 
plary fashion in which the election returns were 
received in Wales: 


The election has been delightful. It has been good 
to feel that the average man still has his enthusiasms. 


We have stood in vast crowds until nearly 1 A.M. 
watching the results shown “by lantern. When the 


“red” came up (Liberal), immense cheering, when 
the “blue” (Unionist), groans. But the crowds were 
not at all disorderly. A child could go among them. 
And the religious note was not absent. Again and 
again they sang Jesus, Lover, or Crown Him, and when 
they waited till 2 a.m. for the result of our own 
election, and the suspense was great, they sang Lead, 
Kindly Light. 


The Trials of Princeton 

That part of the world that concerns itself about 
the colleges—a considerable part in these days—is 
astonished and deeply interested in the prevailing 
dispute which engages everybody concerned with 
Princeton University. The dispute goes deep into 
all that affects the future of the university, and 
has an important bearing on matters that affect 
all universities. Dr. Witson, who leads one fac- 


tion, has no superior in reputation among Amer- ° 


ican college presidents still active in their offices. 
Dean West, who leads the other party, is greatly 
regarded as an educator. He was called, not long 
since, to the presidency of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, but was persuaded to stay 
at Princeton because Princeton wanted to keep 
him, and especially because he was wanted to 
carry out existing plans for the graduate school, 
which is the immediate issue of the present dis- 
pute. Back of one or the other of these men 
everybody who belongs to Princeton seems to be 
lined up. The breach is deep, and rancor and 
resentment abound. 

There seems to be, back of the immediate issue, 
a conflict of educational and social ideals. Trouble 
began, apparently, with Dr. Witson’s proposal 
several years ago that the Prineeton undergraduate 
elubs should change their character, and be merged, 
along with their possessions, in a social and scho- 
lastie reorganization of the university. The plan 
scemed to include increased control of student life 
by the college authorities, the assignment of resi- 
dence in one or another of a group of quadrangles 
which it was hoped to provide, and consequent 
nullification of the student’s privilege of living 
where he would and among intimates of his own 
selection. This was, of course, a revolutionary 
scheme. By it Dr. Witson hoped to better the 
mental life of the university, and develop an at- 
mosphere more favorable than the existing one to 
scholarly interests and pursuits. 

This plan naturally filled the Vested Interests of 
Princeton with alarm. They didn’t like it, don’t 
like it, probably never will like it, and have looked 
upon Dr. Witson with more or less apprehension 
ever since he diselosed it. And that seems to be 
the trouble now. 

It is a bad fight for Princeton. What all friends 
of American college education must hope is that 
it may be worth its cost in what may be learned 
from it. The defects of our universities, espe- 
eially the Eastern ones, are much discussed, and 
it is disputed how serious they are, whether 
curable or not, and if curable whether the cure 
is worth the medicine. A new set of defects has 
come within thirty years as a consequence of the 
increase of wealth and population in the eountry 
and the great increase of numbers in the colleges. 
Experimentation with these new defects is going 
on all the time. Dr. Witson has consulted freely 
with the other leading experimenters, and though 
they may not endorse his plan, they will all be 
deeply attentive to the symptoms or consequences 
of it, and will all give close study to the current 
proceedings at Princeton. Whatever there is to 
he learned therefrom will not elude these vigilant 
observers. 


Forsan Haec Ofim Meminisse Juvabit 

I am glad to have been hammered this first year, 
because the next three years will be pleasant, no 
matter what the newspapers say about me.—PREsI- 
DENT TAFT. 

There are those who agree with the President 
that his administraticn has already seen its darkest 
days. Pretty much all the eggs seem to have been 
broken, and from now on the Executive activities 
will be concerned with the composition of the 
omelet. 


Uncle Joe Makes a. Speech 

Uncle JoserH Cannon may be a club—a brutal 
weapon used by Privilege to thump the People— 
but, anyhow, he isn’t a stuffed club. Nobody can 


” 





call him that. Te is the real thing, whatever thing 
it is that he is. 

These 
ten-minute speech at the National Press Club din- 
ner in Washington, February 15th. 


reflections follow reading Unele Jon's 
Folks read so 


much nowadays of the Speaker’s enormities, 
usurpations, ferocities, maledictions, and malefac- 
tions that they get to thinking of him as a monster 
run in on us out of some extra-terranean locality 
to plague us with unhuman demonstrations. 

No such thing! Unele Jor, whatever else hx 
is, is entirely a human product. 
in from any outlying precinct of Eblis, but 
raised right here in the American family, 
climbed up on his own hands and feet to the 
of distinguished insecurity i 
perched, 

He said of Mr. Pincnor, who sat 
at the dinner, “THe is an awfully able man.” 
it may truthfully and modestly be said of the 


He wasn’t run 
was 
and 
post 
where he is now 
him 
So 


near 


Speaker. IIe is an awfully able man, and des- 
perately wicked as we suppose he is, he has humor 
cnough and brains enough almost to extenuate 


his crimes. 

We apologize for this unwilling tribute to the 
Speaker’s human qualifications. 
so strong in the Press Club dinner speech as to 
new dint in mind. It 
amusing speech. The other speakers were Mr. 
Pincuor, Commander Peary, Cuame Crark, Dr. 
Witey, and Winus Moore of the Weather Bureau. 
Mr. Cannon gently and with perfect good-humor 
rumpled the hair of each of them, paid a tribute 


They came ont 


make a our was a very 


to the absent Faunal Naturalist, and sat down 
leaving everybody happy. The Speaker is a man 
of talent. No one should forget that. Ilis dis- 


course, it should be said, was entirely unimpor- 
tant except as an exhibition of his qualities. But 
to that end it counted very much. 


Ominous Doings at Albany 


It is for everybody who is familiar with the 
history of legislation at Albany to hold his breath 
gently until it is possible to determine how far 
the that started by Senator 
Concer’s unwilling charges against Senator ALLps 


If any considerable fraction of the truth 


investigation was 
will go. 
comes out about the means used since immemorial 
times to expedite or prevent the passage of bills 
through the New York Legislature, there will be 
It is 
not conceivable that more than a very small part 
of what could be told will be told, 
would be useless to disturb the dust too far back; 


a long story that will make sad reading. 


ever for it 
but enough may come out to be both instructive 
and corrective. 
disposition, especially on 


There seems to be a very earnest 
the 
Huaues, that enough shall be disclosed to do some 


part of Governor 


20 vl. 


Women and Wives 

The semi-religious Jindependent of 
finds it “difficult to that the 
Harrer’s WEEKLY is correctly reported in a usual 
ly eareful paper of this city. when he said, speak- 
ing to the Women’s University Club: 

“<The Fourth Commandment, for instance, pro- 
hibits all the the family 
except. the woman.’ 

“He has probably read, or heard, ‘ Thou, nor thy 


this city 


believe editor of 


work to members of 


son, hor thy daughter? ” 
“ All 


are comprised within the prohibition except the 


It is more than diffieult; it is impossible. 
wife ” was the sentence used. Regret that all wives 
are women is surpassed only by the bitterness of 
the reflection that all women are not wives. 


English in Fact though British in Name 

“As Tlarper’s Weekty has often been right all 
by itself,” says the Portland Npectator, “ 
see why it should deliberately choose to be wrong 
in speaking of the ‘ English’ the 
* British’ government.” Of the 1.287 members of 
the two Houses of Parliament, 1.000 
are English, and less than one-tenth of the British 
imperial area is represented at all. Whatever the 
government may call itself, is it not, then, essen- 
tially English? “ Always right and often all by 
itself ” is a capital phrase. 


we cannot 
instead of 


miore than 


Patience Always 
Commenting upon our hint to the 
and busy, the sturdy 


Democrats 


to get wise old Utiea 


; Observer observes: 


The advice is sound and timely. The Democratic 
party has a great opportunity ahead of it, which, it 
rightly used, will restore the party to the rank that 
it formerly occupied in the councils of the nation. 

The danger, brother, is that it may be restored 
to the crank instead of to the rank. However, we 
shall see, - 








An Ancient and Honorable 
Conversation 


Ir is easy to submit to a vague feeling that hopeless 
pessimism and the spirit of revolt are outbreaks of 
modern philosophy, and one feels quite learned when 
one can introduce an apt quotation from ScHOPEN- 
HAUER or Dr. JAMES to meet the issue. One remem- 
bers Dr. JAMES’s outcry upon God to be, whatever 
else He undertakes, “no gentleman,” but to come down 
into “the sweat and dirt of the arena” where His 
work shall be of greater worth than His dignity in 
the Empyrean; or again in his despair we remember 
the living philosopher’s suggestion that we should suf- 
fer no real loss if we drop God, as an hypothesis, alto- 
gether and hold matter alone responsible for the plight 
We are in. ; 

Because of this feeling that only in the recent days 
have we come~utterly to the end of the philosophic 
tether, it is one of life’s unexpected and unearned, 
joys to run, at random, across a complete summing 
up of the same philosophic position, dating back about 
two thousand and five hundred years; in fact, to the 
time when ARTAXERXES reigned in Persia. 

At that time there was a certain Scribe of ancient 
and honorable lineage, who had found favor in the 
sight of the king and had been successful at many 
things. He set his heart on a certain journey of his 
tribe to another country and triumphantly effected it, 
only to face in the end the failure of his ideal. Change 
of scene did not bring about, as he had believed, a 
change of heart, and, like Satan in Minron’s poem, he 
found in himself ‘‘a mind not to be changed by place 
or time.” And so according to the manner of his day 
this Seribe rent his holy garment and pulled off the 
hair from his head and his beard, and sat him down 
sad and very heavy to soliloquize, admitting as he 
began that our ignorance reaches up into heaven. 

He says that he has gone hither and yon in the 
world, and he has seen the heathen flourish and those 
who think not upon commandments flow with wealth ; 
he calls out upon the Lord to be just, to weigh the 
sins of people in the balance, as behooves a good Lord, 
and to recompense each according to what he has done. 
And the Lord, in those days, was apparently more 
attentive to man than now, for He hearkened to the 
elamor and finally sent down one to debate with the 
Scribe. For the Scribe, having touched his ideal and 
found it but Dead Sea fruit, was in the direst need 
a man can reach of philosophic solace. 

So an ambassador from the Almighty came down 
prepared for discussion. The Seribe, in his grief, gives 
us no picture of his visitor, but merely mentions his 
name. Elsewhere in literature we may find him 
described as the “ Regent-of-the-Sun,” or again as the 
“sharpest-sighted spirit of all in heaven.” Another 
poet from whom we glean information of the same 
person speaks of him as the “ Minister of Mars,” and 
therefore of belligerent and argumentative disposition. 
In his own person this sharp-sighted one says of him- 
self: 

“My songs of power prelude 
The march and battle of man’s life, 
And for the suffering and the strife 
I iend him fortitude.” 

The Sharp-sighted turns upon the Scribe and opens up 
the matter in hand by a compliment to his intellect: 
*You have gone very far into the knowledge of this 
world,” he says, ironically, “and now you are about 
to grasp the ways of the Creator?” 

But the sorrow of the Scribe is beyond the reach of 
irony and he only replies: - “* Yea, my Lord.” “ But,” 
objects the Sharp-sighted, ““ we must begin at the bot- 
tom of the ladder, and so, betore we tear to tatters the 
counsels of the Almighty, I will set before you three 
matters that are of more immediate moment: First, 
go your way; weigh me the weight of fire, measure me 
the blast of the wind and call me again the day that 
is past.” Here is meat for thought; the Sharp-sighted, 
whose errand it is to lend fortitude to the heart of 
despair, begins with a counsel of work. He admits 
that we really do not know what the top of our ladder 
rests against, but after all that is not the immediate 
business. The point is, that the ladder is there with 
rungs to be climbed, and we may begin by taking note 
of the wind and the fire which are within reach, though 
as for ultimate solutions—‘* can you call me again the 
day that is dead?” -It brings to mind the late dead 
poet’s outcry: 

“Can God restore one ruined thing 

Or He who slays our souls alive 
Bid dead things thrive? 


“Can ye beat off one wave with prayer? 
Can ye move mountains? bid the flower 
Take flight and turn to a bird in the air? 
Can ye hold fast for sun or shower 
One wingless hour?” 


And as our heart drops at the hopeless question, so 
did the heart of the Scribe, who replies, ‘“* No man is 
able to do that.” And the Bringer-of-Fortitude says: 
“If 1 had asked how great dwellings are in the midst 
of the sea, or how many springs are in the beginning 
of the deep, or how many springs above the firmament, 
or which are the outgoings of Paradise, you might 
justly have said, ‘I never went down into the deep, 
nor as yet into hell, neither have 1. climbed up into 
heaven’; but here | have only asked you of fire and 
wind, andthe day wherethrough you. have passed, 
and of things from which you cannot be separated 
and yet you can give no answer. The very things you 
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have grown up with are the things you do not know. 
And yet with such a vessel of understanding you wish 
to comprehend the ways of the most High?” 

Here we have the same thought that TENNYSON 
had when he plucked the flower from the crannied wall 
and held it in his hand and said: 

“ Little flower—-but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.” 
Three thousand years have not helped us here. We face 
life still with the same ignorance. It is; but we do 
not know in the least what it is, SPENCER’s polysyl- 
labic “ definite combination of heterogeneous changes, 
simultaneous and successive,” all to the contrary. 

And the Scribe takes refuge in a perfectly natural 
pessimism and cries out: “It were better that we 
were not at all, than that we should live in wickedness 
and suffer, and not know wherefore.” And the Sharp- 
sighted offered him a parable and said: “As I went 
through the forest the trees were all taking counsel 
together and saying, ‘ Let us make war upon the sea 
that it may depart away before us and we may have 
more woods.’ And the floods of the sea in like man- 
ner were taking counsel and saying, ‘ Let us go up and 
subdue the woods of the plain, that there also we 
may make us another country.’ But the thought of 
the wood was vain, for fire came and consumed it; and 
the thought of the floods of the sea came also to naught, 
for the sands stood up and stopped them. If you were 
judge,” he continued, “whom would you justify?” 
And the Seribe replied, “ Both were foolish, for the 
ground is given to the wood, and the sea also hath 
his place to bear his floods.” 

Of course the reply to this is inevitable, and the 
Minister-of-Mars brought it out pat: “Judge thyself 
also.” And he adds by way of letting despair reach 
the bottom and, finding complaint and revolt alike 
futile, take peace to itself at last, “ Like as the ground 
is given unto the wood and the sea to his floods, even 
so they that dwell upon this earth may understand 
nothing but that which is upon the earth.” 

Really it might be Dr. Joun Dewey addressing his 
classes at Columbia in the year 1908, upon the new 
philosophy of Pragmatism, instead of the Regent-of-the- 
Sun and the sharpest-sighted spirit of heaven address- 
ing a young scribe in Babylon. 

And the Scribe, humiliated at last by his incapacity, 
baffled and humbled, says that he is not over-curious of 
high things, but it mightat least be given him to under- 
stand why laws come to naught, why written covenants 
have none effect, and why we come into the world to 
pass out of it like grasshoppers, and our life is a fear 
and an astonishment, and being created we are yet not 
worthy to obtain mercy. 

The Sharp-sighted points out that the seed of evil 
is, as it were, sown and has proved fertile, and there 
you are. And the Scribe moans again: *‘ Wherefore 
are our years few and evil? How long shall L hope 
on this fashion? And when cometh the fruit of the 
floor of our reward?” 

And the answer is: “He hath weighed the world 
in the balance; by measure hath He measured the times 
and by number hath He numbered the times; and He 
doth not move nor stir them until the said measure 
be fulfilled.” And this Regent-of-the-Sun and minister- 
of-the-stars, this sharpest-sighted who bears the 
crucible filled with fortitude adds: “ As touching thy 
life I am not sent to shew thee; for 1 do not know it.” 

Could the message be clearer than that? Of the root 
of being there is now and was then no explanation, but 
fortitude is worth while. It is quite true, the mes- 
senger of old admits, that confusion shall repeat itself; 
that there shall be times when salt waters shall be 
found in the sweet, and friends shall destroy each 
other, and wit shall hide itself, and understanding 
withdraw into a secret chamber, and men shall hope 
and obtain nothing, and shall labor and their ways 
shall not prosper. 

Of man in the twentieth century, the poet likewise 
Says: 

“His speech is a burning fire; 
With his lips he travaileth; 
In his heart is a blind desire, 
In his eves foreknowledge of death; 
He weaves and is clothed in derision; 
Sows, and he shall not reap; 
His life is a watch and a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep.” 
But the Bearer-of-Fortitude makes one real contri- 
bution to the discussion. He says to the Scribe, 
“ Lovest thou the people better than He that made 
them?” And then with incomparable poetry he taunts: 
“Number me the things that are not yet come, gather 
me together the drops that are scattered abroad, make 
me the flowers green again that are withered, open me 
the places that are closed, and bring forth the winds 
that in them are shut up, show me the image of a voice 
and I will declare the things thou laborest to know.” 

And although the Scribe returns again and again to 
his contention: “This is my first and my last 
saying, that it had been better not to have given the 
earth unto ApAM; or else, when it was given him to 
have restrained him from sinning; for what profit is 
it for men to live in heaviness and after death to look 
for punishment?” yet, nevertheless, the mental exercise 
over unanswerable questions does seem to have brought 
some fortitude, for finally he appears to have accepted 
the statement that life as we see it is the condition of 
the battle that man is born on earth to tight; he ac- 
cepts his limitations, pleading still for “seed in our 
hearts and culture [sic!] to our understandings ” ; 
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and, though he tells the Sharp-sighted that while he 
lives he will speak and so long as he has understand- 
ing he will answer, he accepts the messenger’s sug- 
gestion that possibly beneath all the pain and the sin 
which seem so unnecessary to us, there may be a love 
deeper than we know how to fathom. 


. Correspondence 


A BREEZE FROM AN AREA OF DEPRESSION IN 
THE MIDDLE WEST 
{ Viroinia, ILv., February 7. 1910 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—In your last week’s issue your readers are ad- 
vised that the Republican party is busted, and Demo- 
crats are exhorted to become wise and to get busy. 

We are glad to know the Republican party is busted ; 
we already knew that the, Democratic party has been 
busted these last twenty years. 

Douglass busted it long ago, with his humbug popu- 
lar-sovereignty doctrine, and Grover Cleveland busted 
it again when he became the recognized agent of Wall 
Street interests. 

In 1896, what you denominate as the anarchists of 
the party grasped contral and nominated © Bryan, 
whom you know would have been easily elected had 
the choice been made in October of that year, and who 
was defeated by methods that would have been a dis- 
grace to the devil. The Clevelanders sat down, or voted 
for Palmer, and saw Bryan go down, with a broad 
smile upon their countenances. This course was con- 
tinued until the anarchists stepped aside and allowed 
the Clevelanders to select that “safe and sane” 
proposition, Judge Parker, and you know the result. 
It was my business to help get the Democratic ballots 
into the boxes on Election Day in my county, which is 
a Democratic stronghold. We worked honestly and 
faithfully; in one of the strongest of our election dis- 
tricts we succeeded in dragging just one-half of our 
voters to the polls; this was not on account of the 
popularity of Roosevelt here, for Theodore received a 
lighter vote than McKinley obtained before him. 

What do you think has happened since to make 
Western Democrats to desire more Clevelandism? If 
New York is to control this government. we wish the 
Republicans to have the honor. I wish the people of 
New York could see themselves as they are viewed by 
the Westerners. Platt and Depew in the Senate; the 
Tammany gang running the city; your municipal 
Manhattan debt in excess of that of the United States, 
and ever increasing; one-sixth of your New York 
City funerals ending in a hole in Potters Field. If you 
are a believer in divine revelation, and if you assert 
that God utterly destroyed Sodom for its vileness, and 
that He is the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever, 
you should vacate the island while you may. 

I understand that you opposed Gaynor for Mayor 
because he said that in case the courts were unable 
to make the railroad corporations obey the law the 
people would tear up the tracks. That talk sounds 
good to us anarchists; if the courts fail, turn the mob 
loose. Mob law is not good law, but is better than 
none and always has. and ever will, prevail, when the 
other kind falls to the ground. 

By the way, allow me to inquire why you wish a new 
Congress, while the Senate Chamber is filled with 
railroad agents and expressmen ? 

Do not infer that we have surrendered to the idea 
that the country is going to perdition. Human nature 
is no better, no worse, than formerly. The signs of 
the times look better to us; we are landing some of 
the big thieves in the pen; less whitewash is being used 
in the investigation business; when a man is fairly 
caught he passes to the rear. Allow me to commend 
to your attention an article by Baker in a late number 
of the American Magazine. 

I am, sir, 





J. N. GRIDLEY. 


Mayor Gaynor would not agree with you about the 
vileness of New York. We did not oppose him for the 
reason you mention, neither do we recall having called 
you an anaichist. 
in the Senate. So cheer up!—Eb1ror. 


FORESTS AND STREAMS 
Tue State OF WyoMING ENGINEER'S OFFICE, 
CHEYENNE, Wyo., Februari 3, rg!o. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I notice an editorial in the last number of 
your magazine relating to the effect of forests on 
stream run-off, which I believe is not based on a 
modern conception of the subject. This matter has 
been discussed very freely during the past few years 
by men who have made a long study of forest condi- 
tions. I know that Mr. Pinchot has claimed for a long 
time that forests have a beneficial effect on stream 
flow. He has no figures or investigations that would 
prove the theory in any degree. If forests were valu- 
able in this respect he would have another very good 
argument for forest conservation. As matters stand he 
has used the argument without substantiating the 
theory. I have studied the question for nearly twenty 
years and have made some field investigations which 
are conclusive to me that forests are in the main 
detrimental to stream flow. I think that you will find 
that engineers who have made an equally careful 
study are of the same opinion. The Hngincering News 
has taken this position, I believe, after a somewhat ex- 
haustive examination of many papers submitted on this 
subject. I wish to refer you to Vol. LXIT. of the 
Transactions of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, published in March. 1909. A very interesting 
discussion, in which Mr. Pinchot takes part, appears 
in this publication. ; 

I realize that there has been a very general misunder- 
standing as to the real effect of forests on stream 
run-off. This has been due to the activity of some of 
the press bureaus conducted at Washington. 

I am, sir, 
CLARENCE T. JOHNSTON, 
State Engineer. 
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Nor are we aware that Mr. Platt is 
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HO, men of the spade and plough, O ye furrow-makers 
Who till the soil at your ease, who sow and who reap! 
What know ye of us who scour all the salt sea acres, 
Whose jarm is the wave-vexed waste where the wild winds sweep, 
To fight for your food who face the bergs and the breakers, 
Who see the wonders of God, His works in the deep? 


As your ploughshares turii the sods, O ditchers and soilers, 
Our prows are ploughing the seas in furrows of joam. 
Ye sleep in your beds while we, who are sleepless toilers, 
Keep watch through the fog-bound dark where death is aroam 
Hear then and ponder the tale of the deep-despotlers, 
Who fight with fear in the night while ye sit at home! 


North and East o’er the Atlantic surges 
You shall see our topmasts dip and nod, 

Fields the flail of every tempest scourges, 
Waters whipped by all the winds of God. 

Hitherward our craft one purpose urges— 
Warfare on the haddock and the cod. 





Out of Gloucester, Harwich, Chatham sailing, 
Out of Provincetown and Marblehead, 

Seek our ships the harvest never-failing 
Underseas by rock and reef is spread. 

Ah! But there is weeping and bewailing 
When returning we call o’er the dead! 


For the very deep in anger slays us 
From whose breast our livelihood is torn, 
Death for all the death we give she pays us ee Brest tne 
When at last her patience is outworn, Fills — “Se yi — vee We a the —— 
Shot with smiles or sullen she betrays us S sus tet and asks no word of thanks. 
While the women and the children mourn. See her shimmer, all aglow with motion, 
As the sunset paints our rocking ranks 
Still we pay the toll while hearts are bleeding. ~~ the dories, heaped with her devotion, 
Winds and waves coax Gelinnt vents vex. Shine with silver spoil upon the Banks 
Now a sudden storm we were not heeding a ae eee - lee aaelinsei co ia 
Sweeps us down to join the fleet of wrecks, i“ _ Sear rhoe-ve then fishes falling | 
Now some liner through the fog-banks speeding H nie rf sasaki mage decks by scores 
Crashes blindly o’er our splintered decks. 5-3 ange ores. eae the tally calling 
a “cho down the glowing glassy floors, 
While the oily water heaves and crawling 
O’er the sunken Virgin sucks and draws 





Feel, if feel you can, the lift and shiver 
As we homeward turn our laden prows 
Mark the swoop and check, as in a river 
Half the ocean washes o’er our bows, 
While the sea, that great and generous giver, 
Greets each straining schooner as her spouse 





Ye who use the land cannot discover 
Half the rapture on our cr>ws is cast 
By the lights of home, the long voyage over, 
When Cape Ann and Eastern Point are past, 
Or when like a maiden to her lover 
We draw in to old T Wharf at last 
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So men of the plough and spade, so ye land-retatners, 
To whom are the spoils of the earth, the corn and the wheat, 
Bethink ye awhile of us, the trawlers and seiners, 
Haddockers, herringers, toiling that ye may eat! 
We, by whose sweat and whose blood ye are still the gainers, 
Who foot all the long sea lanes as ye foot the street. 





Ye steer your teams through the fields under oaks and willows, 
We pilot a plank adrift by a whirling wheel. 

Yet are we brothers in blood and across the billows 
The tale of our travail and toil your hearts shall feel. 

Pray for us sailorjolk then ere ye seek your pillows. 
Shall not the Lord of the Sea hear the land’s appeal? 











AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXPLOITS OF ONE WILLIAM EUGENE JOHNSON, SPECIAL GOVERNMENT AGENT, WHO, SILENT, ELUSIVE, 
AND GUN IN HAND, HAS MADE HIS SOBRIQUET A WORD OF WARNING TO ILLICIT WHISKEY-SELLERS IN THE WEST 





» deposited her hatchet—for the pres- 
Nent, at lJeast—upon the shelf, a 
certain big, bald man, William 
> Kugene (sometimes called -* Whis- 
\) key’) Johnson, familiarly known 
through the West as ‘* Pussyfoot,”’ 
has been hammering himself into 
something like national fame. 

In August, 1906, Johnson was appointed by Secre- 
tary Hiteheock, at the suggestion of Commissioner 
Francis KE. Leupp, to be Special Agent in Indian Ter- 
ritory, for the purpose of stamping out the sale of 
intoxicants to Indians. In 1908, he was made Chief 
of the Service, and, after Indian Territory attained to 
Statehood as part of Oklahoma and ceased to be under 
Federal jurisdiction, Johnson’s duties were extended 
Indian reservations throughout the 





to cover all 
country. 
Those who were acquainted with Johnson knew 
that things would happen when he got down to business. 
No rye has ever bloomed where Johnson’s heel has been 
set. At the time of his appointment he was living a 
quiet and reputable life upon his farm in Maryland, 
making a pretence of growing corn and sunflowers, 
raising white ducks, and, in his spare moments, most 
innocuously editing an “ Encyclopedia of Temperance 
and Prohibition,’ which never saw the light. Yet 
those who knew Johnson -smoking the peace-pipe were 
aware that tucked away in a small corner of the 
Recording Angel's J-ledger were sundry items incon- 
sistent with white Peking ducks and sunflowers. Item: 
Johnson had won a reputation as the best detective 
newspaper man west of the Mississippi; item: John- 
son had fought his way through half the courts of 
Texas; item: Johnson’s bald cranium bore the im- 
press of revolver butts, placed thereon with firm, em- 
phatie pressure by infuriated enemies in a Texas 
court-room; item: Johnson, having engaged in sundry 
libel actions and divided his time between breaking 
stones among the chain-gangs and securing writs of 
habeas corpus, had entered into a compact with the 
various Texan counties which he was bankrupting, 
whereby he was to leave the State on condition that 
all further libel actions 
against him be dropped, 
and that he cease to 
stir up the muddy past 
of venerable citizens for 
any society section of 
any newspaper. 
These were the 
rumors that floated 
into Maryland where 
Johnson worked upon 
his temperance encyclo- 
pedia. Johnson listen- 
ed and smiled. He is a 
big chunk of a man, six 
feet high, but not quite 
so wide, bald as_ the 
dome of St. Peter’s, 
and full of undiluted 
cussedness. Of imper- 
John Morrison, deputy turbable good-humor, 
special officer, killed July entirely incorruptible, 
19, 1907, near Saskwa, he is yet a _ natural- 


re born “bad man”; he 
1. T., in discharge of duty enjoys fighting for its 


own sake. And running 
through the fabric of his nature is the temperance 
streak. He hates what he calls “rum” with all his 
soul. His is a strange combination. Of Indian 
origin, he has the Indian temperament, the Irish- 
man’s love of battle, and a vein of the most sardonic 
and appalling humor that ever feil to any temperance 
reformer. 

“The first time I saw Johnson,” said a friend to 
the writer, “I was calling upon him with a letter, 
in Kansas City. Johnson’s office was at the top of a 
long flight of stairs. As I approached, the door at 
the top suddenly opened, and I saw a big man—big 
all through—-with the face of a Western bandit, emerge, 
holding another man by the scruff of the neck. [This 
was a citizen who had called to protest against a 
certain derogatory article which Johnson had written 
for his society section.] Johnson advanced pleasantly 
toward the head of the stairs, flung the man down, 
administered a parting kick, sat down on the top 
stair, and laughed and laughed and laughed.” 

This is the man who was sent to Indian Territory 
to stamp out the liquor traffic among the Indians. 

Secretary Hitchcock, having appointed Johnson 
Special Agent, straightway forgot about him until he 
awoke one morning to find that Johnson and he had 
been made joint defendants in a suit for $75,000 
damages for breaking up liquor warehouses and smash- 
ing bottles and kegs. Johnson fought the plaintiffs 
to a standstill, and compelled them to dismiss their 
suits at their own cost. When Secretary Garfield 
took command, he gave Johnson the only instructions 
that he has ever received. 

“Go down there,” he said in effect, “and put as 
many of those folks in jail as you are able to. Keep 
them in jail as long as you can, and, when they get 
out, throw them in again.” 

When Johnson went down to the scene of operations, 
he found four courts and eight judges, with six 
thousand criminal cases awaiting trial. It was 
evident that he might kick his heels in patience until 
the day of universal judgment, before his own cases 
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William Eugene (‘“* Pussyfoot ”’) Johnson, who 
banished the saloon from numerous Ind- 
ian reservations at imminent personal peril 


could be adjudicated. That would have disheartened 
most men, but here was where ~* Pussyfoot ” began. 
With a big six-shooter, a steel hammer, and a jimmy 
—the last two being used for opening boxes, barrels, 
and other packages of liquor—he started out on what 
he describes as a 
* knock-down and drag- 
out ” proposition. Dur- 
ing a period of some- 
thing more than four- 
teen months he effected 
2,135 separate seizures, 
made 1,142 arrests, 
burned up the _ para- 
phernalia of 76 gam- 
bling-houses, sold under 
libel proceedings nearly 
100 horses that had 
been seized bringing 
liquor into the Terri- 
tory, and destroyed the 
following -quantities of 
intoxicants: alcohol, 
389 gallons; Choctaw 
beer, 1,652 gallons; 
Randolph W. Cathey, kill- cider, 4,621 gallons; 
ed November 3, 1907, bitters, 5,914 bottles; 
while in performance) of _ beer, Picci arte 
P ‘ ‘ wine, ints; whis- 
duty in Indian Territory ing 46,236 pints; canes 
liquors, 194 pints. The 
total value of the property destroyed in these raids 
amounted to $118,529. Ninety-three gamblers were 
convicted; but, owing to the congested state of the 
ware he could get but twelve liquor cases brought 
to trial. 
Since he was made Chief of the Service, twenty 
months ago, Johnson and 
his deputies have secured 

















voked Federal law, State law, county and municipal 
ordinances. The theory of his operations has been to 
invoke every power, and to call into play every resource 
that he can command, to make trouble for any man 
who sells whiskey to the Indians. He searched the 
trains in defiance of the orders of the superintendents 
forbidding the admission of officers into express cars. 
He opened passengers’ grips in the search for liquor. 
In Minnesota he dug up an old treaty between the 
Government and the Sioux and Chippewa Indians, 
dated 1855, which forbade the traffic in intoxicants, 
and served thirty days’ notice on all saloon-keepers in 
the Indian country to close. Saloon-keepers in the 
town of Mahnomen refused compliance. Here is the 
sequel, as told by the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune: 

“ Johnson is a type of the soft-voiced, blue-eyed gun 
man of the olden days in the West. Throughout 
Indian Territory he is feared and hated by violators 
of the liquor law, and that his aim is deadly and his 
trigger action quick is vouched for by the fact that 
in one place near Muscogee, where an attempt was 
made to perforate him with bullets, three men were 
laid out so quickly by ‘Smiling’ Johnson that. they 
never knew what struck them. ‘ Pussyfoot’ Johnson 
is another name by which he is familiarly known 
throughout Oklahoma and old Indian Territory. 

“It seems that Johnson quietly got his men together 
and entered the first Mahnomen saloon that came his 
way. In his quiet and persuasive voice he told the 
bartender to get out of the way, and, when this was 
occomplished, went quietly to work to Carrie-Nationize 
the place, doing it most effectively. The fixtures were 
smashed and the bottles emptied. The protests of the 
proprietors were met with smiling obstinacy on the 
part of Johnson, who went on quietly with his work. 

“At the second saloon the same programme was 
put into effect. At the third saloon trouble started. 
The people of Mahnomen were aroused, and, as the men 
were working, the village marshal, accompanied by a 
posse of armed citizens, entered the doorway. As 
they did so, ‘Smiling’ Johnson did something quite 
unexpected. Before the village marshal knew what 
was happening, he was looking into the muzzle of a 
long, wicked-looking revolver, which Johnson had sud- 
denly drawn on him. 

“*T represent the De- 
partment of Indian Af- 
fairs,’ he said, quietly. 
‘I represent the United 
States Government, and 
you men had _ better 
get out of here until we 
finish our work.’ The 
men demurred and the 
village marshal became 
insistent. Suddenly 
‘Smiling’ Johnson be- 
came transformed. ‘ Get 
out of here!’ he thun- 
dered, advancing a step 
in the direction of the 
frightened marshal and 
his posse, and they ac- 
cepted the spirit of the 
invitation. 

















Sam Roberts, deputy spe- 
cial officer, killed July 5, “ When the work was 
1907, at Porum, I. T., finally completed John- 


: : son and his men left 
in discharge ot duty the place and went out 


on the street. Again 
he approached the marshal, but without any sign of a 
weapon; walking up to the marshal, he asked, in his 
quiet, smiling way, ‘ Do vou want to arrest me?’ ‘ Why, 
yes,’ stammered the marshal— yes, I do.’ ‘ Well, go 
ahead and arrest me,’ was the quiet rejoinder, and the 
arrest was made.” 





1,023 convictions in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 
Silently and unheralded, 
“ Pussyfoot ” pounces; 
and, where he alights, 
whiskey flows through the 
streets like a river and 
the town goes dry. In 
addition to twenty depu- 
ties of his own, he has a 
force of thirty Indian 
policemen, who are or- 
dered to respond when- 
ever he calls on them. 
He has gone into dives 
and gambling-dens of the 
most vicious character, 
from Texas to the Kan- 
sas line, and cleaned 
them out. Five of his 
assistants have been 
murdered, but he himself, 
in spite of a reward of 
$3,000 that has _ been 
offered for his assassina- 
tion, has escaped after a 
dozen personal encounters 
with no more damage 
than a few broken fingers. 
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How he was to sup- 
press the liquor traffic 
was left entirely to his 
ingenuity. He has in- 


Johnson (at the wheel), with his son Clarence (a deputy special officer) and 
Special Officer T. E. Brents, about to start for the raid at Mahnomen, Minnesota 
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But Johnson’s incarceration was short, and he was 
fully sustained by the authorities at Washington. 

In Utah, he closed all the saloons in the entire 
Uintah country through a friendly agreement with the 
commissioners, who were Mormons. In Washington, 
nine saloons in the Puyallup country were closed by 

















A raid of deputies at Durant, Oklahoma, in 
which 1,600 gallons of spiked cider were destroyed. 
Johnson directed this by long-distance telephone 


a similar agreement. He has driven several men out 
of the country. He has one fugitive from justice 
hiding in Switzerland, another in France, and sev- 
eral in Canada and Mexico. It is significant that 
the men who sell liquor to Indians in defiance of law 
are, in many cases, criminals who are “ wanted” on 
other charges. This accounts for the desperate re- 
sistance that Johnson has encountered. He has a large 
eolony in the Penitentiary at Leavenworth. 

The exploit which gave “ Pussyfoot ” his reputation 
throughout the West was his arrest, single-handed, of 
John B. Harris, the murderer. Some time in Sep- 
tember, 1907, a house-boat was floating down the Verdi- 
gris River in Oklahoma. Included in the party were 
John B. Harris, fifty-eight years of age, the step- 
father of two girls, whose husbands, James MeKeehan 
and John H. Trumbley, accompanied them. Nora 
was the wife of McKeehan, who had money, and 
Harris coveted his wite. On the arrival of the house- 
boat at Fort Smith, evidences of a crime were discover- 
ed. ‘Trumbley and his wife were arrested and con- 
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fessed to the murder of McKeehan, implicating Harris, 
who had in the mean time, disappeared with Nora. 

“ Pussyfoot ” was in Fort Smith at the time, and, 
armed with a warrant issued by the United States 
marshal, started in pursuit of the fugitives. He had 
reason to believe that they were camping along the 
banks of the Canadian River. Arriving at the ferry, 
Johnson drew the ferryman into conversation, and, be- 
ing under the influence of liquor recently obtained from 
a passenger, the man admitted that he knew Harris 
and Nora, and offered to guide “ Pussyfoot” to their 
camp. Johnson mounted his horse and rode te the 
house of a farmer near by, where, after some difficulty, 
he succeeded in borrowing a gun. He then returned 
to the ferry, and, just before sundown, the terryman 
and he rode into Harris’s camp. 

Johnson went cautiously forward alone to where a 
bright camp-fire was blazing’ and a pan of fish sizzled 
over the coals. About the camp-fire lounged three 
men and three women. Johnson began to bargain 
for some fish, meanwhile working round his position 
until he stood between the fire and the tent, in which 
the campers’ guns were concealed. -Then, whipping 
out a pair of Colts, he commanded the entire group 
to throw up their hands. Six pairs of hands went 
into the air upon the instant. Whistling to the 
ferryman, who was concealed in the brush with the 
shotgun, and now came forth and stood on guard, 
Johnson plied the girl and the old nfn with questions 
until she admitted that she was Nora MeKeehan. 
Then, mounting the two prisoners on one horse, John- 
son marched the entire party into the nearest town, 
where they arrived that night. There the women were 
turned loose, while a charge of murder was preferred 
against Harris. He was convicted, and is now serving 
a life sentence in the penitentiary at Leavenworth, in 
company with Trumbley. 

“Tt wasn’t any business of mine whether he mur- 
dered his son-in-law or not,”’ said Johnson to me after- 
ward. “All [ had against him was that he was ped- 
dling whiskey along Canadian River.” 

Perhaps that is one of Johnson’s most typical re- 
marks, most illustrative of his appallingly ferocious 
humor. It wasn’t his business to catch the desperado: 
he might have murdered fifty sons-in-law, for all John- 
son would move a finger. But—he was’ peddling 
whiskey! That was what sent “ Pussyfoot ”’ pouncing 
into the canebrakes upon his desperate and successful 
enterprise; that was why he held up the gang single- 
handed and eut out his captives. 

After the news of this enterprise had become public 
Johnson encountered little resistance. Johnson's auto- 
matic Colts loomed large in the whiskey-seller’s imagi- 
nation. 

“Why didn’t you try to escape?” somebody asked 
one of Johnson’s captives, in his presence. 

“T was afraid he’d turn that damned spray on me,” 
replied the prisoner, sadly, glancing toward “ Pussy- 
foot’s ” pistol-pocket. 

In the midst of his activities Johnson has had little 
time to play the practical jokes that his soul delights 





in. At times, however, the spirit of the society section, 
which led him dancing through the Texas courts, 
breaks loose for a day and impels him to devious acts. 
On one such occasion Johnson sat down and penned 
the following ietter to a large distilling firm: 

‘“* GENTLEMEN,—I am ninety-nine years old and have 
been using your valuable whiskey for years. I am 
confident that the use of this high-grade liquor has 
prolonged my life at least five years. As a mere 
matter of courtesy, [ would not object to your send 
ing me a small bottle at this time.” 

To this letter he signed the name of C. EK. Creiger, 
oil-inspector for Oklahoma, a devoted teetotaller. The 
sample bottle arrived, and was delivered to the wife 
of the consignee during his absence. Mr. Creiger laid 

















Bill Pablo, a full-blood Sarano Indian, reputed 
to have killed four men, formerly an outlaw, 
now one of Johnson’s most loyal assistants 


a complaint against “ Pussyfoot”’ before the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. That was shortly before John 
son’s promotion to be Chief cf the Service, so it is 
evident that the authorities at Washington have taken 
his measure for good and evil and are satisfied with 
their bargain. 

















DURING THE HEAVY SNOWFALLS THIS WINTER THROUGHOUT THE NORTHWEST IT 


RAILROADING AT ITS WORST 





WAS ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE FOR THE RAILROADS TO MAINTAIN THEIR SCHEDULES, 


THE DIFFICULTY OF TRAVELLING AT SUCH TIMES IS WELL ILLUSTRATED IN THE ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH BY THE APPEARANCE OF THIS TRAIN, WHICH HAS JUST AR- 


BIVED AT CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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e Or, tenderly, it lifts, in passioning foam, 


It leapeth with a war-cry on the reef— 
A wild-swan breast and pinion beating home. 


Anon it lisps, as summer leaf to leaf. 
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Now, for an instant, 'mid the fruitless plain, 


A requiem all pitiless it lifts 
It shapes itself in wind-swept sheaves of grain; 


For those drawn down between its beryl rifts; 

















There is an ageless music in the sea, 
That hath not changed, nor ever changed shall be. 
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THE COUPLETS UNDER THESE PHOTOGRAPHS WERE WRITTEN BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


Copyright, 1908, by Edwin Levick 
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Nye oy] HE constant and rapidly increasing 
CW) cost of living during the last few years 
es oS without a corresponding advance in 
Vik oe income of the laborer, the pro- 
van fessional man, and salaried people, 
compel the question whether we can 
economize in our living expenses. 
Dy Food constitutes one of the most 
important and chief items of the 
living expenses of the people of this country. 

Careful inquiry has shown that the proportion of the 
income spent for food ranges from 25 per cent., the 
annual income being $2,500, to 55 per cent. when the 
annual income is $300 to $400. Further, that meat 
foods occupy an important place in the diet of the 
whole population of the United States is evident from 
the following statements. A large amount of capital is 
invested both in the production of live stock and in the 
process of converting it into food products. According 
to Secretary Wilson’s Twelfth Annual Report the value 
of the animals sold and slaughtered and the animal 
products of the farm is nearly $3,000,000,000. The 
value of the edible products alone produced in the 
wholesale slaughtering and meat-packing establishments 
during the year 1907 amounted to about $850 ,000,000. 
These figures do not include the value of the meat prod- 
ucts of the smaller establishments or the farm. It has 
also been demonstrated from results obtained in a large 
number of dietary studies which have been made in this 
country, that meats furnish an important portion of thie 
nutrients nec essary to the development and maintenance 
of the human body. 

Since at present flesh foods enter so largely into the 
diet of almost all classes of Americans, let us endeavor 
to see clearly what present-day knowledge teaches 
upon the subject of the economical or wasteful use of 
meats as food. 

The following table giving the Chicago wholesale and 
retail prices of the different cuts of beef for December, 
1907, gives us an idea of the relative cost of the same: 





TABLE SHOWING THE CHICAGO WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
PRICES OF THE DIFFERENT CUTS OF BEEF 
Wholesale Retail 


Cut of Meat and Use Made of It Prices per Prices per 











Pound. Pound. 
Cents Cents 
Pieek. Used Tor Homing: ....s< sc .ssc. cee. ste ” 
er eine ae ree gyre eee re eee 8 
i WI a ons sc ov cee cx sats Seater 10 
ee REE rr Pee ees 10 
MIM rats ent p cee hiaace 4659-48 4.04 ets oS ko G 18! 
Used for porterhouse... 25-28 
Used for sirloin........ 18-20 
ith ca aha Naess %s5 caaaw x +2 63 
Prisket. Used for boiling... eer 8 
Navel end. Used for boiling........ tee 7 
Short ribs. Used for roasting....... , 8 
TR ree arma er : 8% 
METRO MUNIN v5 tains becc8 oe i dence ee ee cs 12-16 
Used for roast.... 22 
Used for boiling. 8 
cen et away cy see's a as 9 
Ninth rib. Used for roast 12-15 
ns, 05 eo hc 450-4? arh-9 ds 38 00% 12ky 
RE IEMs os 6.30 5s 6 9a 6 by 9 '5 10 9 
7. MIMO TOP BEUNS TOAGCA s..0655 0 6 ois ccc nies se esis 1616 18-20 
SOR ay Se eee ere ere tole 
"oad for’ stout. RO ee eed ee we 12 
UI I oo xxiv ss & 9.65 ase si8' o's 0 4-5 © 85°55 12 
Fore shank. Used for soup and hash.......... 4 ‘ 
Hind’shank. Used or soup and hash.......... 3 4 


From the data here given, it is evident that there are 
marked differences in the original cost to the consumer 
of the meats from the different cuts of beef. The whole- 
sale prices range from 3 to 184 cents per pound, while 
the retail prices vary from 4 to 28 cents per pound. 

The photographs given herewith represent the methods 
used in cutting the quarters into the several wholesale 
cuts and show the appearance of a number of the most 
important cuts. 

Before we can undertake to decide which of these 
various cuts of meat are the most economic and which 
are the most nutritive, it will be necessary to define 
briefly a few more or less technical terms which may not 
be entirely familiar. 

The nutritive value of foods depends primarily upon 
four classes of substances which they contain, namely, 
proteins, fats, carbohydrates, and mineral matter. 
These actual nutritive ingredients of foods are designated 
by the general term nutrients. The nutrients of meats 
consist mainly of proteins and fats. In serving as nutri- 


THE NUTRIENT VALUES OF THE DIFFERENT BEEF CUTS 


By H. S. Grindley 


ment, the proteins which contain nitrogen form the 
basis of muscle, blood, nerve, tendon, and other similar 
necessary components of the human body and they may 
be changed in part into fat and are also used as fuel to 
supply the body with heat and other forms of energy. 
The fats of meats and other foods serve as a source of 
energy in the form of heat and muscular activity. 

The potential energy expressed in calories is taken as 
the measure of the fuel value of foods. A ¢ alory is the 
quantity of heat which would be required to warm a 
kilogram of water from zero to one degree Centigrade. 

The following table gives the average chemical com- 
position and the fuel value of the different wholesale 
cuts of beef: 

TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION O1 
THE DIFFERENT CUTS OF BEEF 








Mineral Fuel 

Name of Cut Refuse Water Protein Fat Matter 1 
er ct Per ct Per ct Per ct er ct 

Re 3.8 $4.5 16.7 24.3 8 1,3 
Round Ar ae 63.0 18.7 8.8 I 7 
Oe eee re) A 53-3 15.9 17.3 9 1 
Clod.. Raise <aare 57-9 16.8 9-7 1 
Plate... AS 16.7 40.0 12.7 23.0 7 I 
Rump.. eee: oT 47.3 14.4 19 s 1,07 
Chuck - 19.9 54.1 15.3 0.0 8 705 
EE ian ws 20.2 44.9 13.6 20.6 7 1,12 
US PRO 28.4 40.3 13.9 10.7 7 71 
Fore shank....... 30.5 44.1 13.1 5.7 6 485 
Hind shank.. re §%.3 9.2 4.3 4 355 


Even superficial inspection of the results given in the 
above table and diagram teaches that there are indeed 
marked differences in the relative quantities of the dif- 
ferent nutrients, namely, proteins, fats, and mineral 
matter and water and bone in the various cuts of meat. 
In the cut known as the hind shank, there is 54.8 per 
cent. of refuse (mostly bone) and only 9.2 per cent. of 
protein. In the flank cut there is only 3.8 per cent. of 
refuse and 24.3 per cent. of fat. It is thus quite apparent 
that in buying at the market the same quantity of the 
different cuts of meat we take home with us quite dif- 
ferent quantities of the food nutrients, refuse, and water. 

The data recorded in the above tables and diagram 
now give us the means of comparing the nutritive and 
economic values of the cheaper cuts of beef as com- 
pared with the choice and the expensive cuts. The 
question is,of the various different cuts of beef which 
the market affords at prices ranging from 4 to 28 


cents per pound, what ones are the most economical? 


There are various ways of comparing the nutritive and 
economic values of these different cuts of beef. One of 


the best of these methods consists in merely comparing 


the quantity of the food nutrients obtained for a given 
sum—50 cents, for instance—in the different cuts of beef 
when purchased at market prices. The table and chart 
given give the results of such a comparison: 





TABLE SHOWING THE WEIGHTS OF 


CUTS OF BEEF AT THE PRESENT RE 


Price 


per 


Cut of Meat and Use Made of It 





° 

Flank. Used for boiling.... EE ee a Pe ee PPE re 7 
Clod 

Used for boiling......... Pepatears ; IC 

Used for pot-roasts oy fee ‘ , a 
Loin 

Used for porterhouse 

Used for sirloin. 
Plate 

Brisket. Used for boiling. ’ ; : 8 

Navel end. Used for boiling 7 

Short ribs. Used for roasting ; 
Round 

Used for steak 3 : ; 2-16 

Used for roast..... ‘ 12 

i Oe rane ; 8 
Chuck 

Ninth rib. Used for roast : Fe 12 

Used for steak.. , 122 

Used for pot-roast oe : 9 
Rib. Used for prime roasts ; , a 18-2 
Rump 

Used for steak . ai aaa ; 12 

Veed for roast... ... 2... te 12 
Fore shank. Used for soup and h ash ‘es 5 
Hind shank. Used for soup and hash 4 


The results given above are based upon the average 
analyses of the different cuts of beef and upon the 
present Chicago retail prices. Taking the statements 
together, the first thing that situa us is the cheap- 
ness of some of the cuts of beef as compared with 
other cuts of beef from the same animal. Note, for in- 
stance, how much actual nutritive material we may ob- 





tain for 50 cents from the different cuts of beef at the ordi- 
nary retail prices. The data show that 50 cents invested 
in porterhouse steak at 28 cents per pound will purchase 
about 1.8 pounds of this cut of meat. This 1.8 pounds 
of porterhouse will contain, as calculated from the data 
given in the table showing the average chemical com- 
position of the different cuts, 0.28 pound of protein 
and 0.31 pound of fat, a total of 0.66 pound of food 
nutrients having a fuel value of 1,929 calories. The same 


TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION 
OF THE 
OF FERENT CUTS OF BEEF 





i iaae) co = Co) 
Protein Fat Mineral Water Refuse 


amount of money, namely, 50 cents, spent in rump 
steak at 12 cents per pound would purchase 4.2 pounds 
of this cut of beef. This 4.2 pounds of rump steak 
would contain 0.60 pound of protein and 0.80 pound of 
fat, a total of 1.40 pounds of food nutrients having a 
fuel value of 4,492 calories. In other words, for the same 
amount of money we would get in the rump steak 2.1 
times as much protein and 2.6 times as much fat as we 
would get in the porterhouse steak, and the fuel value 
of the former would be 2.3 times as great as that of the 
latter. 

Again, if we would be satisfied to choose a flank boil at 
7 cents per pound in place of a prime rib roast at 20 cents 
per pound, we would get 3.4 times as much protein and 
3.4 times as much fat, possessing a fuel value three times 
as great for the same amount of money as we would get 
from the prime rib roast. 

In this connection you must clearly understand that 
the different cuts contain exactly the same kind of 
nutrients, namely, proteins and fats, and as they exist 


NUTRIENTS AND THE FUEL VALUE OBTAINED FOR FIFTY CENTS IN THE DIFFERENT 


TAIL PRICE PREVAILING IN CHICAGO 

Weight of Weight of Weight of Total Fuel 
Meat for Protein Pat Nutrients Value 
so cts 
Lb: Lb: I Lbs Cal 
7 I 17 87 0 
5 + hed 32 ; S 
5 n 48 395538 
1.5-2 a] 32 31 + ) o¢ I ) 

5 5 4 44 43 47 ) 

6.3 79 49 2.25 ) 
6.3 9 10 2 7,759 
$.1-4 7 7 3 o.% 2,615 
4.2 7 I 3,01 
6.3 17 54 +4 
3.3-4.2 4 33 ; 8 6 2,564 
4 I 4 2,823 
5.5 S4 4 I 3,541 
#.$-3.8 34 3 ge 51 ¢ r 0 
4.2 ¢ 8 a 4,402 
4.2 ¢ 1.4 4.49 
I 1.31 7 1.88 4,54 
12.5 1.15 54 1.6090 $415 


in the cheaper and more expensive cuts alike they are 
the most valuable food constituents. It is a fact that 
the meat of the rump steak and that of the flank 
boil are equally wholesome, nutritious, and efficient in 
giving strength and energy to the human body, and in 
every way just as good as the more expensive tenderloin 
steak and prime rib roast, except that the latter give a 
































Fore quarter: A, Fore shank. 


B, Clod. 
C, Chuck. D, Ribs. E, Brisket. F, Plate 


Hind quarter: G, Loin. 
I, Rump. J, Round. 


H, Flank. 
K, Hind shank 











certain momentary gratification to the palate, which 
the former do not do to such an extent. 

Another way of comparing the nutritive value of the 
different cuts of beef with the cost is by the quantities of 
potential energy they contain. The diagram showing 
the fuel values of the nutrients obtained for 50 cents, 
strikingly illustrates the relative amount of energy ob- 
tained from the quantities of the different cuts that can 
be purchased for the same amount of money. The 
greater expensiveness of the choice cuts is brought out 
very clearly in this diagram. The quantities of potential 
energy in the nutritive materials obtained for 50 cents 
ranges in the different cuts of beef from 9,350 calories in 
the flank cut to 1,929 calories in the cut sold as porter- 
house steak. It is quite apparent that the 7 pounds 
of the flank cut which could be obtained for 50 cents wiil 
give to the human body almost five times as much energy 
to do work with than would the 1.8 pounds of porter- 
house steak which would also cost 50 cents, 

Still another method of deciding the actual expensive- 
ness of the different cuts of meat at the prices which we 
pay for them consists in calculating the cost of the same 
nutrient in the different cuts. Of the two nutrients, 
protein and fat, contained in meats, protein is physiolog- 
ically the most valuable and important, and at the same 
time it is the most expensive considered from money 
value alone. A comparison of the actual cost of the 
protein in the different cuts of beef gives us an insight 
into their relative cheapness or expensiveness. 


Prices per Cost of 


Cut of Meat Pound. Protein 
per Pound, 
Cents Cents 

7 23 
12 50 
28 107 
10 44 

8 30 
12 46 
1244 59 
20 77 





Estimating the expensiveness by the cost of the protein, 
we find this to range from 23 to 107 cents a pound. In 
the flank cut a pound of protein costs the user 23 cents, 
while in the loin cut it is much higher, costing 107 cents, 
thus again showing the greater expensiveness of the so- 
called choicer or better cuts as compared with the so- 
called poorer cuts. If the reader is interested in such 
statistics he will find considerable food for reflection 
in the diagrams and figures. He will observe that among 
the cuts of beef those which rank as delicacies are the 
costliest. If he uses the protein of porterhouse steak 
to make blood, muscle, and brain, it will cost him 107 
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cents a pound. If he uses the cheaper cuts of beef—for 
example, flank, plate, and clod—for this purpose, exactly 
the same kind of protein having in every respect the same 
effectiveness will cost him only 23 to 44 cents a pound. 

The cheapest meat is that which supplies the user the 
most nutriment for the least money. The common 
saying that “the best is the cheapest” does not apply 
to meats, if by the best we mean that which has the 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE WEIGHTS OF NUTRIENTS 
OBTAINED FOR FIFTY CENTS 
IN THE 
OFFERENT CUTS OF BEEF 





























finest appearance and the most agreeable flavor and is 
sold at the highest price. The cheaper cuts of meat in 
many instances have as high a food value as the more 
expensive ones. The cheaper cuts are just as wholesome, 
just as nutritious, and in every way just as good as the 
more expensive cuts except that the latter give greater 
gratification to the palate. The relative cheapness or 
expensiveness of different foods must be judged by com- 
paring, not the prices per pound, but the costs of the 
actual nutrients. A systematic endeavor to teach our 
people the true relative nutritive values of the different 
cuts of meat would do more than any one influence to 
reduce their cost of living. One of. the chief reasons for 
the high price of beef is the fact that most consumers, 
being ignorant of the exact nutritive value of the dif- 
ferent cuts, insist on having only the so-called best or 


high-priced cuts, leaving the main portion of the beef as 
a drug on the market. 

The late Prof. W. O. Atwater wrote as follows: ‘We 
buy needless quantities of the more expensive foods 
because of their taste and we have got in the way of 
thinking we must have them. We endeavor to make 
our diet suit our palates by paying high prices in the 
market than by skilful cooking and tasteful serving.” 
One of the greatest immediate necessities connected with 
the proper and economic nutrition of the masses of our 
population is more exact knowledge of a practical, 
scientific, and sociological nature as to the relation of 
the nutritive value of food to its cost. We should plan 
a vigorous campaign which will lead through studies, 
investigations, researches, conferences, etc., to- a more 
detailed and extended knowledge of the following named 
subjects: 

First, the economic production of foodstuffs upon our 
lands, which are constantly increasing in money value, 
and at the same time continuously decreasing in pro- 
ductiveness. 

Second, the most economic methods of manufac- 
turing, preparing, serving, and utilizing our food prod- 


_ucts in order that they may be presented to the 


consumer in the most agreeable form and condition, 
and in such a manner that they may become of more 
and increasing nutritive value to the human body. 

Third, a study of the carcasses of cattle, sheep, and hogs 
of different ages, classes, and grades, to determine the 
proportion of lean meat, protein, fat, and bone and other 
refuse in each wholesale and retail cut, so that data can 
be obtained to demonstrate clearly and conclusively the 
relative nutritive and economic value of the different 
parts of the carcasses of the above-mentioned animals. 

Fourth, a campaign of education among consumers 
should be planned, the chief object of which should be the 
encouragement of a more general use of the relatively 
cheaper foods, which in most instances have as high a 
food value as the more expensive ones. 

Fifth, a thorough and systematic research to deter- 
mine the methods of skilfully and tastefully cooking 
and serving cheaper but equally nutritive foods so as 
to make them as palatable and digestible and as agree- 
able to the taste as the more expensive foods. 

There is no more feasible plan for the direct and success- 
ful improvement of the social and living conditions in 
the United States than the study of such problems as 
above indicated. It is a large and difficult undertaking 
which at present is not effectively done through any 
existing agencies, and it would be a most excellent field 
for the working of the ‘‘Sage Foundation for Improve- 
ment of Living Conditions.” 





New York as an 


HE season of 1909-1910 will be re- 
membered as the most important 
that artistic New York has yet seen, 
and probably the most important 
that it will see for a long time. 
First there was the astonishing ex- 
hibit of Dutch paintings at the 
®& Museum. Perhaps not more than 
ten people anticipated that such a 
magnificent showing could be made, and of the 288,103 
persons who saw the pictures a great many were led 
to take a finer view of art. 

Right on the heels of this exhibition followed two 
others: that of Mr. C. P. Taft’s Hals and other pic- 
tures (which was diseussed and illustrated at the 
time, in these columns) and that of the Van Dycks 
from the collections of Mr. Frick and Mr. Widener. 
Those of us who were surprised at the quality of the 
two Van Dycks for so long hidden away in the Cat- 
taneo palace at Genoa and hung in the National Gal- 
lery of London some two years ago, were still more 
surprised—and pleased—to see five others of the 
Flemish master’s portraits of this family in the hands 
of our countrymen. But surpassing even these were 
the portraits of Snyders and his wife which showed 
Van Dyck almost at his very best. 

And we can even add some other great old pictures 
which our people have come to know this year—if not 
for the first time, at least far more than they ever did 
before. “ When the hurly-burly’s done” and the 
clamor of the modern exhibitions at the Museum of 
the Hispanic Society has died away, art-loving 
New-Yorkers wake up to the fact that in the col- 
lection at the fine building on 156th Street are 
a number of wonderfully beautiful and _ impor- 
tant works. The four Grecos are inspiring; with 
the ever-increasing admiration for the master that we 
witness to-day, they should exert no small influence 
on the taste of the city. Then, too, there are Velas- 
quezs and Goyas that form a welcome supplement to 
the collection at the Metropolitan Museum. In the 
same way, more attention has been drawn to the 
pictures at the new building of the Historical Society. 

In his Spanische Reise-—one of the first, as it will 
be, I think, one of the best books published in 1910— 
Herr Meier-Graefe gives an amusing account of how 
he convinced his publishers of the need for seeking the 
“ Forerunners of Impressionism” among the painters 
of Spain. So it is an easy step from the great works 
at our Spanish Museum to the great works which the 
Durand-Ruel Gallery showed us this season. The 
seven Manets, of the exhibition which closed with the 
old year, gave the best opportunity we have ever had 
to study the “ father of modern painting.” —“ Devant la 
psyché,” the late picture of the lady with the won- 
derful blond hair and flesh, is a masterpiece, and the 
little Boulogne Strand as delicious a combination of 
landscape and character painting as we shall see in 
many a day. Before that came an exhibition of 
Monets—the water-lily pictures of which we had heard 
so much frum Paris. Closing February 5th, the Du- 
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Art 


By Walter Pach 


rand-Ruel Gallery had an exhibition containing im- 
portant works by another great colorist—Delacroix ; 
those especial favorites of the American art-lovers— 
Corot, Daubigny, Rousseau, and others of the school 
of 1830 were also seen. 

Monets, Sisleys, and other modern pictures were 
shown in the collection of the late Cyrus J. Lawrence. 
The finest picture which that discriminating connois- 
seur owned was the Puvis de Chavannes, an example 
which in its purity, warmth of feeling, and lovely 
composition was of a perfection which will not pale 
even when the canvas is compared with the best works 
of the great decorator. The Barye collection of Mr. 
Lawrence was known as one of the finest in existence. 
His magnificent bronzes and water-colors, 109 in num- 
ber, which were shown at the Grolier Club last spring, 
were purchased en bloc by the Brooklyn Institute. 
New York affords another opportunity to see Barye 
at his best: the Cottier Gallery has a number of the 
original proofs from the animalist’s hands—their 
money value must be some hundreds of times what it 
was when Henri Rochefort first took the part of the 
great sculptor. Cottier’s is a delightful place, anyhow. 
It is a privilege to see what a simple city residence be- 
comes when it contains such statues, potteries, and 
paintings. 

A decision of the courts at last makes it certain that 
the famous collection of the late Charles T. Yerkes, 
including among its three hundred pictures Rem- 
brandts, Hals, and important modern works, is to go 
under the hammer this season. As will be remem- 
bered, it was the wish of the millionaire art-lover 
that his paintings and other treasures go to the city 
as a legacy for all time. Over-valuation of his property 
made it impossible for his will to be carried out as 
he had intended, and the public will have to be content 
with such acquaintance with the Yerkes collection as 
can be formed during the short time it will be on 
view at the American Art Galleries, prior to the sale, 
which is considered to be the most considerable one 
of its kind that the country has ever seen. The date 
has not vet been announced. 

Faithful to his traditions, Mr. Keppel has been 
showing us again the best that the masters of 
etching have done. There were, in December, a num- 
ber of Rembrandt’s immortal things; at present writing 
there is an assemblage of works by the early German 
masters—such Diirers, Schoengauers, Altdorfers, and 
Van Leydens! 

To speak of a gallery conducted by private indi- 
viduals for the purpose of increasing the general fund 
of art-knowledge, whether there is money in it or not, 
is surely a pleasure. We have one such in this often- 
contradictory town, and that is the Photo-Secession 
Gallery. You may there follow the progress of the 
fascinating color-photograph; but, as every habitué 
of the little rooms at 291 Fifth Avenue knows, the 
field of endeavor there is a far broader one than that 
of showing the products of the camera. Lately they 
had lithographs of Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, won- 
derful things—their clear and aristocratic beauty de- 
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riving from the many resources of such a master of 
drawing as even Paris has seldom produced. We look 
forward with impatient expectancy to a collection of 
studies in pencil and water-color by the greatest of 
modern sculptors which the Photo-Secession Gallery 
has promised us this season. Rodin himself regards 
them as his most personal expression. An exhibition 
of drawings by Matisse,- to-day the most discussed art- 
ist in Paris, will be another interesting feature of the 
programme. 

In March we shall have the Ten: American Painters 
—at Montross’s, as usual. One of their number, Mr. 
William M. Chase, had a very extensive exhibition of 
his work, covering some thirty-five years’ practice, at 
the National Arts Club. It was one of the most largely 
attended shows of the year, and of the hundreds or 
thousands of Mr. Chase’s old admirers who saw his 
work at full length, as it were, not one but must have 
felt that he had previously underestimated the value 
of this art, its brilliancy and many-sided appeal. 

With the showing of Whistler’s Coast of Brittany 
(now at the Kraushaar Gallery), the Portrait of Dr. 
Whistler, and the Henry Irving as Philip the Second, 
New York already has had more of the famous Amer- 
ican’s work than a season usually affords, but if a 
scheme much advocated by certain connoisseurs is 
finally sanctioned we shall have a whole exhibition 
of his pictures at the Metropolitan Museum. 

We hope almost against hope that the spring ex- 
hibit of the Academy will be better than the winter 
one, As for the $7,000 purchase for the Museum, the 
less said, the better; what is so hard to understand 
about it is that the collector to whose beneficence we 
owe our glorious Winslow Homers is quoted as ap- 
proving the selection of this futile picture. The win- 
ter Academy did, however, represent one painter as he 
had not been seen here before. I mean Mr. Frank J. 
Van Sloun, whose full-length Portrait of an Actor was 
at once the promise and performance of a strong artist. 
Mr. Weir’s picture was unusually fine even for him, 
and Mr. Glackens’s two landscapes were a pleasure, as 
always. As Mr. Chase’s absence from the Academy 
is generously made up for by his private exhibition, 
so Mr. Luks will give us the opportunity to enjoy his 
pictures when he holds his own show at Macbeth’s in 
April. For those who sean our horizon for the van- 
guard of an absolutely American art, few groups of 
contemporary works will have more interest than that 
of Mr. Luks. Whether vou find your favorite xsthetic 
qualities in his paintings or whether you do not, the 
fact must stand out, bold and clear, that we have in 
them an evidence of that vital interest in his sur- 
roundings—that is, his subjects—which has been the 
well-spring of nearly all great art. Particularly to 
be recommended for the same virtue (and they have 
others) are the drawings of New York that Mr. Glenn 
O. Coleman exhibited at the Haas Gallery on Madison 
Avenue. If New York brings forth a continued group 
of men who will embody these keen impressions of her 
life and people in worthy form, then she will not only 
be an art centre, but—for America—the art centre. 
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New York’s 





By William Barclay Parsons 


M R. William Barclay Parsons, the writer of the fol- 

lowing article, is particularly well qualified to dis- 
cuss rapid transit in this city, as the extent of his 
general experience has been unique. He not only was 
chief engineer of the Rapid Transit Commission and 
constructor of the present subway in New York, but 
was advisory engineer for the Royal Commission on 
London Traffic, and is now a director of the holding 
company of five of London’s railways, and is a close 
student of conditions in both Paris and Berlin. 
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SORHEN in 1832 Col. John Stevens, of 
ws? Hoboken, suggested that, in order to 
relieve the congestion on Broadway, 
“> there should be built a double-track 
cis elevated railway, he attempted an 
answer to the greatest problem that 
before the century was to end this 
> city would have to face. When we 
: ““" recall that in 1832 there was still 
doubt if the then puny steam-locomotives were better 
than horses as a motive power on the few miles of 
existing railways, and that Broadway as a city street 
terminated somewhere near Canal Street, we ean appre- 
ciate the prophetic grasp of Colonel Stevens’s proposi- 
tion, and that it is entitled to a place along with his 
prior letter to the Canal Commissioners advocating a 
high-speed steam railway across the State in lieu of 
the Erie Canal. 

Since 1832 the ery for more transit facilities has 
been continually growing louder in spite of the building 
of costly systems not only of elevated railways, as 
Stevens proposed, but of other railways on and beneath 
the surface as well, and far beyond what he in his 
wildest fancies could ever have dreamed possible. 

One Stevens, to-day, with similar ability and insight 
into the future, and with the power to lay out plans 
and adjust seeming inconsistencies, could serve the 
municipality even better than De Witt Clinton served 
it when he built the Erie Canal. 

But the transit problem is not peculiarly local. It 
confronts all large cities. In fact, in the world’s 
metropolis so great has it become that the British 
government appointed a royal commission to study the 
question, which commission, after visiting various 
countries, including our own, and the taking of much 
testimony, reported in eight huge volumes. With us 
the problem is complicated by certain fundamental 
errors in popular conception. Among these are the 
beliefs that the city is long and narrow, instead of 
being semi-circular with the Hudson River as the 
diameter; that the travel is all one way in the morn- 
ing and the other at night, with the great tide to an@ 
from the district lying between Wall and Chambers 
streets; that new lines should supply means of travel 
from one extreme limit of the city to the other; 
that competition in facilities is both possible and de- 
sirable; and in some minds there really exists the hazy 
idea that the charge of five cents is not only generous, 
but much higher than similar service costs abroad. 

Unhappily, these fallacies are frequently exaggerated 
by those who would put personal benefits or local 
ambitions over the common good of the city at large, 
and who urge their views with such force that their 
claims find at least a partial lodgement in the public 
press or official mind. ‘This. city is not a mere con- 
federation of boroughs with different interests, which 
should receive aid in turn from public or private 
treasuries, but rather an aggregation of people drawn 
together because they have a common interest, in 
that being thus brought together they can make a bet- 
ter livelihood and lead more comfortable lives than if 
they were scattered. Boroughs or wards or precinct 
limits are dimensions for political convenience. 

The transportation man not only fails to recognize 
these arbitrary divisions, but the nominal limits of 
the city itself. To him New York is a collection of 
persons, considerably over five millions in number, 
living as far west as Paterson and north through 
Yonkers, because from even the State of New Jersey a 
very great number of people have to be carried in and 
out of the maelstrom of New York quite as much as 
the residents of Flatbush, Flushing, or Hunt’s Point. 
The public recognition of this duty in the construction 
and patronage of the Hudson Company’s lines marked 
a distinct advance in the correct appreciation of the 
transit problem. 

Within the limits of a single article it is impossible 
to discuss all the usual misconceptions, and the space 
at the present disposal will be devoted to the prime 
consideration of public need. What the average man 
really needs is to be carried as far as he can for a 






Single fare, or for the minimum fare, and between 


speed and comfort he not only chooses the former 
every time, but will rarely walk across one transporta- 
tion line to reach another, although the second will 
give him a seat which the first may not. 

To-day there are three systems of major transit 
facilities—using that term to describe elevated or sub- 
surface lines: the Interborough, the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit, and the Hudson Company. The district 
which the greater part of the travellers seek is that 
lying between Wall Street and Forty-second Street in 
the Borough of Manhattan. This district is reached 
by the Hudson Company for Jersey passengers, and for 
the Borough of Brooklyn generally by the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit, which taps, however, at only one point, 
and by the subway for a small part of Brooklyn, but 
more especially for the eastern and outlying sections 
reached by the Long Island Railroad. Northerly, Man- 
hattan and the Bronx are served by the Interborough’s 
elevated and subway lines, which now traverse what 
can be called the “traffic zone” from north to south. 
To give additional facilities to reach the “ traffic zone ” 
to all boroughs is the demand of the hour. 

There are two ways in which this can be done: by 





requiring the existing companies to build more lines 
and increase their present capacity, or to create new 
corporations to meet the need. Although it is generally 
agreed that competition in business is beneficial, not 
only for the consumer, but in the long run for the 
producer, the public is beginning to grasp the fact 
that in some fields direct competition is both a nui- 
sance and waste, which waste finally falls on the con- 
sumer, and among such fields are mails, telephone, 
telegraph, and transportation generally. The advan- 
tages to be derived from competition are improved 
service and lower rates. Rates charged for urban trans- 
portation are standard and are never affected whether 
there are one or more companies in the field, unless in 
our own experience in New York, where they have been 
practically increased by the dissolution of the City 
Railway under separate receivers for its component 
parts, and by the doing away with free transfers, rais- 
ing the average rate per passenger. Quality of service 
in our cities, on the other hand, is not improved by 
competition, but regulated by the executive orders of 
the Public Service Commission. In fact, the perils of, 
unnecessary competition- have been wisely recognized 
by the Legislature, which has empowered the commis- 
sion to withhold consent to new lines unless public 
necessity can be shown, a power that is frequently 
used. 

The two determining factors between the building 
of new lines by old and new companies are, which can 
give the better service and which at the most eco- 
nomical outlay. It is a patent truism, and one that 
should not need to be so often repeated, except that 
it is constantly lost sight of, that the money for any 
new lines, whether subways or elevated, must in the 
last analysis come out of the investors’ pockets, 
whether the agency of obtaining the money be by the 
sale of municipal or private corporation stock. 

There is an idea prevalent that money obtained by 
the sale of city stock is somehow different from that 
furnished through ordinary Wall Street channels. 
Some years ago there was a practical advantage in 
borrowing on the city’s credit, because the city could 
then borrow at from 21/, per cent. to 3 per cent., a rate 
much lower than that at which private securities could 
be financed. ‘To-day, at the city’s rate of 414 per cent. 
or over, as it has been lately, the advantageous differ- 
ence has disappeared, and no matter what the security 
is there is a limit to the market’s power of absorption, 
and we find ourselves necessarily face to face with the 
question how a given sum of money can best be 
invested. 

The financial success of the existing subway is al- 
ready inclining people to the same error that was made 
with the elevated railways after their construction in 
New York, whose success, being attributed to the new 
type of urban transportation, caused similar construc- 
tion to be made in Brooklyn and Chicago, but with far 
different financial outcome. It is safe to say that no 
new general subway will have the same measure of 
success as the original pattern. In its construction 
under the original contract one-third of the total mile- 
age was elevated at a far less cost per mile than the 
underground, and of the latter not only were routes 
affording cheap construction availed of, like Elm 
Street and upper Broadway, but the city bore all the 
easement charges, gave extraordinary facilities to 
cheapen construction, and furnished capital at a rate 
but a little over 3 per cent; while on Contract No. 2 
the city paid on construction but $2,000,000 out of a 
total cost of $11,000,000. Any new extended subway 
would have a capital charge perhaps twice as great 
per mile as the present subway and at a rate of in- 
terest one-quarter more. 

What the “ traffic zone” needs is a subway travers- 
ing it north and south on both sides of the centre 
line and extending northerly to reach both sides of 
Central Park, and southerly to connect with Brooklyn. 
Such was the original plan of the present subway until 
the Supreme Court, rejecting the plans of its own com- 
mittee, under Mr. Coudert. placed a maximum limit 
of expenditure that it’: would countenance. The Rapid 
Transit Commission, in reducing this estimated expendi- 
ture to meet the requirements of the court, took the 
alternative of omitting whole parts rather than a 
paring down of the whole, leaving to the fyture the 
West Side link south and the East Side link north 
from Forty-second Street. These two pieces of con- 
struction added to the present subway: would give 
the required double subway, each with four tracks, and 
with a connecting link at Forty-second Street transfer- 
ring conveniently, and, it is hoped, freely, from one line 
to the other. Such a completion of the original design 
could be had to-day, and would give the desired double 
subway at a cost of probably one-quarter what would be 
required by independent construction, leaving the re- 
maining millions, if they can be obtained, for other 
lines elsewhere so much needed. The Manhattan sub- 
way is taken as an illustration, but a similar argu- 
ment is applicable to additional facilities within and 
out of Brooklyn. So much for the financial aspect of 
construction by the existing or new corporations, but 
what of comparative service? 

It was stated at the outset that what the actual 
traveller really demanded was to be carried as far as 
possible and at a single fare. To return to the sub- 
way as our illustration. the unique advantage that it 
possesses is that it permits residents of the West Side 
to reach points east of Broadway south of Forty-second 
Street. The complementary condition does not exist. 
The East-sider can go direct by the East Side elevated 
railways, but he cannot reach west of Broadway with- 
out a long walk or a new fare. A new East Side sub- 
way would not fill this want, nor would a West Side 
subway doemore than offer more facilities of the same 
kind that already exist on the elevated; but by com- 
pleting the subway as originally planned, both an 
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East Side and West Side direct subway would be 
given, and in addition an east-west line to match the 
west-east line now so successful. 

The cost of two new complete subways is so appalling 
that it has not been considered, and even if con- 
sidered would still not give the same combination of 
journey lengths that the old subway would be able to 
give if completed. That and that line only meets the 
public demand. 

On the side of actual proof of benefits derived by the 
public from independent or single companies we are 
not without precedents. London, Paris, and Berlin 
are great cities with underground systems. The last 
can be left out of consideration, as the situation there 
might perhaps be objected to as unduly favored by the 
advantageous combination of underground and an ad- 
mirable; artistic, and comparatively silent elevated 
structure. London is an example of diversified in- 
terests, so-called competition; Paris, that of a single 
company or monopoly developed by the municipality. 

In the former city there are no fewer than nine 
different companies, each organized under a separate 
act of Parliament. Of these, two, the Metropolitan 
and the District, whose construction began in the early 
sixties, constituted the original “ Underground,” and 
although entirely separate in corporate existence and 
ownership, run in part over the same rails and have 
extensive suburban connections. Another line, the 
Waterloo and City, serves only as a means of carrying 
the passengers of the Southwestern Railway to the 
Bank. As these three railways do more than the purely 
local traffic of the New York and Paris lines, it is best 
to omit them from comparison, though, if they are in 
cluded, the conclusions will not be altered. 

The remaining six companies doing a local business 
are in no instance so connected as to permit through 
running of trains; in fact, they so differ in size of 
tube that through running would be _ impossible. 
Their total length of lines is 40.8 miles, and during 
the year ended June 30, 1909, they carried 166,106,519 
passengers. At nearly all crossing points the station 
platforms are connected, but every transfer requires an 
extra fare, and in but few instances are the arrange 
ments for passing from one line to another made con 
venient for the passengers. Large as is the number 
of passengers, it is small when compared with that 
carried by the New York subway, which, during the 
same period, amounted to 238,430,146 on 25.3 miles 
of road, or on but little over one-half of the London 
mileage. 

Competition in London has resulted, therefore, in 
diminished public convenience, and so strongly is this 
Leing appreciated that three of the above companies 
have presented a bill to Parliament permitting them 
to amalgamate, and are contemplating spending much 
money to improve their exchange facilities, such bet 
terments in this regard as have already been made 
having been productive of most encouraging results. 
Nor has competition given lower fares. Though the 
minimum charge is*a penny (two cents), the maximum 
is fourpence, or eight cents, which is collected for a 
journey length equal to the average journey length of 
the New York subway, for which five cents are 
paid. 

Now let us turn from this situation, out of which 
both the railroads and the publie are trying to escape, 
and see what has been done across the Channel. 

In Paris there is 2 condition quite analogous to that 
in the Borough of Manhattan. The Municipality of 
Paris owns the subsurface railway, and has leased it 
to a private company to operate, the rental being a 
charge per passenger, so that the corporation, the pub- 
lic, and the municipality all share in the prosperity 
of the railway. The Paris contract in this and other 
features well merits the careful study of all interested 
in the problems of urban transit, and especially those 
who, believing in municipal ownership but private 
operation, are anxious to find a plan that will be 
equitable to all concerned. 

At the outset the French authorities recognized that 


nature of a monopoly, and have therefore given to the 
operating company all lines constructed but one. The 
fare is like that in New York, uniform, regardless of 
distance, being twenty-five centimes for first class and 
fifteen centimes for second class, or approximately five 
and three cents, respectively. The system ramifies in 
many directions, and at each junction point there is 
entire freedom of transfer. And what is the result? 
A traffic, to the surprise probably of many New- 
Yorkers who regard the subway as the great carrying 
railway, far in excess of what our own subway shows. 
In the last three years the total number of passengers 
carried in Paris was as follows, with mileage of rail- 
way constructed: 1906, 201,248,162 on 23.7 miles; 
1907, 239,153,972 on 27.6 miles; 1908, 282,246,236 on 
30.2 miles. The corresponding. figures for the New 
York subway being: 1906-07, 166,363,611 on 21.6 
miles; 1907-08, 200,439,730 on 22.7 miles; 1908-09, 
238,430,146 on 25.3 miles. 

Although the Paris subway covers a greater route 
mileage than the New York subway, its track mile- 
age is much less, as it is only a two-track structure 
throughout. 

New York is now facing a parting of the ways. New 
lines of rapid transit are to be laid out or the city’s 
growth will suffer. Shall we follow London’s ex- 
ample with lines not connected, under separate owner- 
ship and with restricted traffic, or shall we take 
advantage of Paris’s experience and develop our exist- 
ing systems, so as to give the maximum freedom of 
movement and to carry the public in as many directions 
as possible from their homes to all parts of the 
“traffic zone” and for a single fare? In the last 
analysis this is what the travelling public really 
need. Will they get it? : 

















































































































ONE (OF THEE dahiLDREN (OF DESTING 


Laura Nelson Hall, who has a leading role in Sydney Rosenfeld’s 
new play, “Children of Destiny,” at the Savoy Theatre, New York 
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THE BELLS OF OLD ST. MICHAEL’S, CHARLESTON, 


HAVE CROSSED THE SEA FIVE TIMES BUT ALWAYS CAME HOME 
By Thaddeus S. Dayton 


is the 


SO SK any Charlestonian what 
\ Vy sweetest of all earthly music, and 
without hesitation he will declare 


be the chimes of old St. 
¥, Michael’s. These bells have had a 
/ ( remarkable history. They have 
: KOcysy) crossed the Atlantic five times, and 

aR among other vicissitudes, they also 
ies have made one hurried land journey. 
This was to escape the injuries of war; but the effort 
was futile, for they were almost destroyed and had 
to be recast. Yet, to-day their tones are as deep and 
rich and soft as when they first charmed the in- 
habitants of the quaint old Southern city, nearly a 
century and a half ago. 

The corner-stone of the Church of St. Michael was 
laid in 1752, on the site first oceupied by old St. 
Philip’s, one of the most ancient Colonial churches 
in America. It was not until twelve years later that 
the chimes of eight bells was installed in the high 
steeple, which long served as a guide to mariners along 


it to 























St. Michael’s Church, a landmark of Charleston 


that part of the Carolina coast. The money for these 
bells was raised by popular subscription, and they 
were cast in London. It was a gala day when they 
arrived and were swung into place in the lofty belfry 
where every one thought that they would ring for all 
time to come. 

A life of devotion and peace had been arranged for 
them, but it continued only eighteen years. Then 
their vicissitudinous history began. When the British 
evacuated Charleston Major Traille of the Royal Ar- 
tillery claimed the eight bells as one of the perquisites 
of war. He took them back to England, and there 
they were sold. Sir Guy Carleton, who was then at 
New York, was appealed to, and he issued an order 
for the return of the bells. Meanwhile they had been 
bought in London by a Mr. Rybenau, formerly a mer- 
chant of Charleston, as a “commercial venture.” He 
had them shipped back to their former home, hoping 
to make a profit on their sale when they arrived. 

As soon as the bells were unloaded from the vessel 
the overjoyed citizens rushed to the wharf and took 
possession of them, without giving any consideration 
to Mr. Rybenau’s purchase rights. They were hoisted 
to their old places in the belfry, and there was another 
holiday, for “the town had got its voice again.” 
Curiously enough, no payment was ever made for the 
bells. None was ever demanded, for Mr. Rybenau died 
suddenly about that time, a bankrupt. Of course, 
this was deemed “a judgment for his sacrilegious 
act.” 

Though the chimes of St. Michael’s had made three 
voyages across the Atlantic, their adventures had 
hardly begun. Some sixty years later, in 1832, it 
was discovered that two of the bells were cracked. 
Many attempts were made by local workmen to re- 
store the marred mellowness of their tones; but all 
these attempts were in vain, and the two damaged 
bells were again returned to England to be recast in 
their original moulds. In 1839 they were put back in 


their places and rang to the joy of Charleston’s peo- 
ple until the time of civil strife and discord came. 
Then for many years they were mute. 

Just after the battle of Secessionville, in 1862, St. 
Michael’s chimes were taken down to escape being in- 


jured in the bombardment of Charleston. They were 
sent to Columbia, South Qarolina, for safety. This 
move turned out disastrously, for during the oceupa- 
tion of Columbia by Sherman’s army the bells were 
burned in the fire of February 17th, 1865. But they 
were so loved that the fragments were sacredly guard- 
ed, and when the war was over these pieces of old 
metal were shipped to England, to Mears and Stein- 
bank, in London, the successors of the first founders, 
and recast. Strange as it may seem, the original 
moulds into which they had been poured a century 
before had still been preserved. In February, 1867, 
the eight bells came back once more to Charleston. 
The entire set of chimes had crossed the Atlantic five 
times, and two of the bells seven. 


They were not put into place immediately on this: 


occasion, as they had been in the past. The customs 
authorities refused to give them up to the city until 
the duty of $2,200 was paid. Impoverished though 
the people were, they felt that their beloved bells 
were as much a necessity as bread and salt, and by 
the 21st of the following March the necessary funds 
had been raised, the customs authorities satisfied, and 
the city’s joy and thankfulness made complete. The 
bells rang out the tune, “Home Again, Home Again, 
from a Foreign Shore.” 

Since then they have passed unharmed through 
many dangers. In spite of cyclones and earthquakes 
that nearly demolished the church, they still swing 
uninjured high up in their steeple. Every Sunday 
they call the people for half an hour before the time 
of each service. They toll or ring joyously to mark 
anniversaries or holidays; in fact, their mellow sound 
is one of the chief beauties of the picturesque old town 
by the sea. 

Just at the close of the eighteenty century, while the 
bells were in their early youth, and before they had 
started on their long journeyings, they narrowly 
escaped destruction by fire. A conflagration had start- 
ed from a point near the bay and was sweeping toward 
St. Michael’s. The church was only saved by the 
courage of a negro sailor who climbed to the top of 
the tower and tore off the blazing shingles. Nothing 
else could have saved the building. The slave re- 
ceived his liberty, a sum of money, and a fishing-boat 
equipped with nets. for his reward. Probably he 
would be forgotten now, except by dry-as-dust  his- 
torians, were it not for Mary A. P. Stansbury’s poem, 
which, a generation ago, was a favorite recitation in 
every schoolhouse in America. It is called, How A 
Slave Saved St. Michael’s, and is, in part, as follows: 


It was long ago it happened, ere vet the signal gun 

That blazed above Fort Sumter had wakened 
North as one: 

Long ere the wondrous pillar of battle-cloud and fire 

Had marked where the unchained millions marched on 
to their hearts’ desire. 


the 


On the roofs and the glittering turrets that night the 
sun went down, 

The mellow glow of the twilight shone like a jewelled 
crown: 

And, bathed in the living glory, as the people lifted 
their eyes, 

They saw the pride of the city, the spire of St. 
Michael’s, rise. 

But another light than sunrise aroused the sleeping 
street, 

For a ery was heard at midnight, and the rush of 
trampling feet; 

Men stared in each other’s faces through mingled fire 
and smoke, 

While the frantic 
stroke on stroke. 


bells went crashing, clamorous 


From the death that raged behind them, and the crash 
of ruin loud, 
To the great square of 


that 


ever 





A baleful gleam 
brighter and 
brighter shone, 

Like a flickering, trem 
bling will-o’-wisp to 
a steady beacon 
grown, 


* Uneounted gold shall be 


given to the man 
whose brave, right 
hand, 

For the love of the 


perill’d city, plucks 
down yon burning 
brand!” 

So cried the Mayor of 
Charleston, that all 
the people heard; The old bell-ringer 

But they looked, each one at the keyboard 
at his fellow, and no 
man spoke a word, 














Who is it leans from the belfry, with face upturned to 
the sky, 

Clings to a column, and measures the dizzy spire with 
his eye? 

Will he dare it, the 
sickening height? 

Or will the hot blood of his courage freeze in his veins 
at the sight? 


hero undaunted, that terrible, 


Slow, steadily mounting, unheeding aught save the 
goal of the fire, 

Still higher and higher, an atom, he 
of the spire. 

He stops! Will he fall? Lo! for 


like a meteor’s track. 


moves on the face 


an answer a gleam 


And, hurled on the stones of the pavement, the red 
brand lies shatter’d and black. 
Once more the shouts of the people have rent the 


quivering air: 

At the church door Mayor and Council wait with thei 
feet on the stair; 

And the eager throng behind them press for a 
of his hand— 

The unknown hero, whose daring could compass a deed 


touch 


so grand. 


But why does a suddent tremor seize on them while 
they gaze? 

And what meaneth that stifled murmur of wonder 
amaze? 

He stood in the gate 
life to save, 

And the face of the hero undaunted was the sable face 
of a slave. 


and 


of the temple he had perill’d his 


With folded arms he was speaking, in tones that wer: 
clear, not loud. 


And his eyes, ablaze in their sockets, burnt into the 
eyes of the crowd. 

“You may keep your gold; [I scorn it!—but answer 
me, ye who can, 

If the deed IT have done before you, be not the deed 


of a man?’ 

He stepp’d but a short space backward; and from all 
the women and men, 

There were only sobs for answer; and the Mayor called 
for his pen 

And the great seal of the city, that he might read who 
ran: 

And the slave who 
door, a man. 


saved St. Michael’s went from its 





the city, was driven 
the surging crowd; 

Where yet, firm in all the 
tumult, unseathed by 
the fiery flood, 

With its heavenward- 
pointing finger, the 
Chureh of St. Mich- 
ael’s stood. 


But e’en as they gazed 
upon it there rose a 
sudden wail, 

A ery of horror blended 

with the roaring of 

the gale, 
whose _ scorching 

wings up-driven, a 

single flaming brand, 

Aloft on the towering 
steeple, clung like a 
bloody hand. 


On 


“Will it fade?’ The 
whisper trembled 
from a_ thousand 
whitening lips; 














Far out on the lurid har- 
bor they watched it 
from the ships— 





The bells of St. Michael’s Church 
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LONDON TYPES WHICH APPARENTLY NEVER CHANGE 


By 






PXYHE burly city of London is an 
epitome of the world. It is the un- 
rivalled scene of violent contrasts. 
The student of sociology has no 
need to travel beyond its borders, 
for within them may be found speci- 
mens of every variety of human 
life. Here the white, black, red, and 
yellow races congregate, but cause 
no ripple in the stolid life of British types within the 
capital. 

All the world is dumping much of its worst, little 
of its best, in character and physique upon the high- 
ways and byways of the city of New York. Europe 
begets her millions, New York takes them home, 
thanks to that theory of national asylum which main- 
tains an immigration law destined to annihilate all 
trace of the American within a few decades. 

The result of Europe’s restricted invasion of London 
is vastly different from what the world’s dump of its 
east-offs is upon New York, and in that difference re- 
sides a bright influence for the one and a cloud of 
menace for the other. 

The London type is a positive entity; the so-called 
lower-class American in New York City is an attenu- 
ated negative, a plastic, colorless nobody merged in 
a heterogeneous mass of similar nobodies. The influx 
of a.foreign element upon London accentuates the 
characteristics of the typical Britisher, from the low- 
est gaping mob of him to the most toadied classes 
above. You never mistake your serving Londoner for 
any one else. He may have the distinction of awk- 
wardness, of obtuseness. of exasperating stolidity—ac- 
cording as you have the power correctly to perceive 
him—but his aspect is always purely British; never a 
doubt about that. Come upon him with his beer and 
winkles, in the region of his kind, and you have a 
fellow who imitates no one, merges with no foreign 
mass, loses none of those seasoned quips of speech and 
manner, characteristics of dress and custom, which, 
assembled under a cap in Bow or Hackney, proclaim 
the costermonger near his jack and cart. 

On the Bowery, in the presence of beer and doggies, 
you find nothing to distinguish your slum habitué 
from that nondescript who, breeding bountifully in our 
large cities, only recently alienated from European or 
Asian parentage, and having enjoyed the privilege and 
profit of one or two political campaigns, affirms his 
Americanism with a quid of tobacco in one cheek and 
a bouquet of oaths in the other. There are hundreds 
of thousands so nearly like him that he is regarded 
more as a number than a man, an animate cell in the 
merged mass, 

In London, costers or cockneys, flower-girls, police- 
men, "bus-drivers, and cabbies, succeed one another in 
station and occupation with never a notion of doing 
otherwise. That vital spark, wholesome discontent, 
which actuates much of American aspiration, does not, 
generally speaking, keep Johnny Bull awake o’ nights in 
his dingy lodging. Cakes and ale, field sports, horse- 
racing, picking the winner and drawing a loser, casuals 
with the girls and such worries, may cheat him occa- 
sionally of his sleep; but ambition to govern the 
Kingdom, to climb out of his class, to be somebody his 
sturdy British instinct tells him he isn’t—that canker 
never lodges in his “’eart.” 

So despite a great and growing flux of foreigners 
into London, we find the types of the lower and middle 
British class practically pure, and as dominant to-day 
as they were seventy-five years ago during the latter 
days of the pre-Victorian era. 

dn the upper classes this is equally marked; that 
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as to forms and customs, manner of speech, mental 
attitude, personal and social traits, the Londoner has 
remained British against all accidents of social or 
business relationship with foreigners, intermarriage, 
and modern international influences. 

On the other hand, the subsidence of the so-called 
American is being accomplished with a certainty as 
inexorable as death. In the year 1800, Exhibit Smith 
was an American—that is a descendant on both sides 
from sires and dames bred of Colonial stock. To-day 
his great-great-grandsons and great-great-granddaugh- 
ters are of the great admixture of the United States, 
with the blood of a syndicate of sires and dames em- 
bracing nine nationalities and producing in Exhibit 
Smith-Katsowsky-Swinnigen-Knutz, Jr., just born, so 
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many national traits, so many conflicting hereditary 
instincts, emotions, and physical, moral, and mental 
characteristics as to make him what? An interna- 
tional sausage, a cosmopolite, an American! In fifty 
years his progeny may be anything still unheard of in 
our political economy. It is a big question, one that 
engenders curiosity of the future and the experiment 
of our great Republic; but it is idle to argue it here. 
The point is that the so-called American is rapidly be- 
coming a misnomer, an ethnologic fiction, whose ances- 
tral origins have crept from a dozen parts of the world. 
Hence it is that in forty years by the clock you will 
find your genuine American only in the marble statues 
standing in our museums, mutely wondering at the 
change wrought by our disjointed times. 

These reflections make the British smile, the British 
who decline to lose their Saxon identity despite the 
present boom in American brides and Hungarian 
counts. The studious and observing vagabond who can 
foot the streets and lanes of London without smiling 
through the densest fog, is a sorry sight indeed, bereft 
of that inner spring of risibility without which Lon- 
don always will be insufferable during its unbroken 
night from October to the Kastertide. 

To see London properly is to smile within, even 
though you maintain a face of dough without. 
Especially is this beatitude the portion of one who, 
by travel and observation, has gained powers of com- 
parison and appreciation of human contrasts. 

All cities have their rich and poor, and London, 
being the largest city in the world, has, of course, most 
of both. But there is a passive dejection about the 
very pocr of London, a sort of set facial expression of 
misery and defeat, which I read as a mute appeal for 
a dole that one seldom observes among the poor of 
New York. I am concerned here merely with the 
spectacle, not with the ethics, of the contrast. Perhaps 
the phenomenon has its origin in those unwritten laws 
of caste still potent in England. With a large section 
of the English people a lord counts for almost as much 
to-day as he did two centuries ago. This is because no 
other nation can compare with the English in venera- 
tion for old-time customs and tradition. If one halted 
to venerate anything in New York, he would be either 
trampled to death or arrested for obstructing the 
highway. 

The sixteen thousand policemen pacing the streets 
of London are, to the mass of her citizens, the embodi- 
ment of law and order. The London “bobby ” appre- 
ciates what a New York policeman never will until 
swinish political activity fails to win him his place, 
namely, that he is the servant of the public, not its 
ruffianly master; appointed for utility, not for inter- 
ference; for the preservation of order, not zealous in- 
citement to disorder. Where two lines of traffic cross 
and the street is congested with vehicles, the London 
policeman has but to raise his white-gloved hand, and 
one stream of traffic halts immediately to allow the 
other to pass. No London driver would attempt to go 
forward until the hand signal had been reversed. The 
unhesitating way in which the London policeman is 
obeyed by all drivers is a source of astonishment to 
foreigners, especially to New-Yorkers, who daily wit- 
ness the brutish disrespect exhibited between drivers 
and policemen, the former for the latter’s misunder- 
stood authority, his incompetence and _ self-conscious 
official inflation; the latter for the driver’s tax-bought 
right to use the highway at all. When policemen are 
appointed for their fitness as such, and when drivers 
learn that a rule of the road exists which will be 
fairly and firmly enforced, an immense economy in the 
street traffic of New York will have been accomplished. 
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Often the London policeman is an ex-soldier of the 
British Army who has served a term in India, South 
Africa, or some other of Britain’s many dependencies, 
and in practising obedience has learned how to govern 
in a small way. He is neat in uniform and polite in 
speech. With few exceptions, he is no authority on 
London topography, and strangers who appeal to him 
for direction are graciously sent astray. He has been 
described as the cleanest, proudest, dullest policeman in 
the world; quiet, circumspect, and deferential, until he 
runs amuck of a known crook, when all his reserved 
dynamic forces break loose for as fine a bulldog, go-as- 
you-please, smash-as-smash-can exhibition as the occa- 
sion and exaggerated heroics can produce where Anglo- 
Saxon principles of the fist-fight prevail. In Paris, 
where they kick each other *» the stomach as a fine 
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The cabby 


art, the London “bobby ” wouldn’t survive the first 
few thousand remarks; but in England, where they 
punch fair and talk not, he puts up an exhilarating 
scrap. 

He is a boon and a blessing to women, children, and 
that class of aged or crippled persons who, while com- 
paratively safe upon the pavement, enter upon danger- 
ous risks in crossing a crowded London street. Symp- 
toms of this dutiful regard for the infirm are mani- 
festing themselves in isolated cases in New York 
under our present more progressive police administra- 
tion. With the aid of a powerful field-glass one can 
now actually detect a New York policeman stopping 
a taxicab going at the rate of forty-two miles an hour 
(by special privilege, it would seem) to assist, not 
verbally as the guards assist a subway exodus, but 
personally, physically assist an old lady and_her 
panicky grandchild across a Broadway dead-line. It is 
a fine sight—as fine as it is rare! 

The London “bobby” is not to be compared with 
New York’s “ finest ” in purely physical aspect. He is 
rather longer on civility, shorter on the raw beef and 
bone content of his loose uniform. He does his duty as 
if he liked it, not as an operative in political 
machinery. His wages are thirty shillings ($7.20) a 
week, and when he has served a quarter of a century, 
he retires on a pension of from twenty to twenty-five 
shillings a week, on which sum, by the way, he raises 
a family of eight girls with the utmost contentment 
and respectability. The hope and aim of every British 
heart is the attainment of a pension from some source. 
The institution of the British pension is perhaps re- 
sponsible for more meritoricus service to the state 
than any irregular or spasmodic recognition could be. 

The London police force dates back only to the first 
half of the last century. It is the creation of Sir 
Robert Peel, whence the familiar name of “ bobby ” be- 
stowed on the British policemen by street urchins, 
cabmen, ’busmen, and others who make him the butt 
of their picturesque chaff. The sobriquet “ peeler,” 
which applies to the American policeman in our West- 
ern cities, had the same origin. 

“ Bobby ” is one of London’s striking types, unlike 
his professional brethren in Europe and the United 
States. He knows nothing of the graft known here, 
albeit he can secrete a bob (a shilling piece) with a 
deft flip of the hand. He says, “ Thenk you,” for every 
tip and to every word of blame or praise you may 
have proffered. Tell him from the door-step of your 
London house that your family will be abroad a month 
or two, and “bobby” salutes, says, “ Thenk you,” and 
makes a note of your intended absence. Having re- 
ported your absence to Headquarters, “ bobby ” makes 
himself responsible for the security of your house. He 
visits it daily, tries every lock with an elaborate effort, 
and, should he find the cook in, or the caretaker, 
“ould ’ave a bit o’ tea and cike.” On occasion he 
will even spoon awhile with the cook in gratitude for 
the cup that cheers this cocky character of the British 
capital. 

London streets are crowded with two kinds of cabs, 
the four-wheeler (or growler) and the two-wheeler or 
hansom (so-called from the name of the man who de- 
signed it). Lord Beaconsfield described the latter as 
“the gondola of London.” About fourteen thousand 
cabs are on hire in London day and night, and half as 
Many reserved in the cab-yards (mews). 
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The London cabman enjoys a bad reputation—one 
he has thoroughly earned. Taking him in bulk, he is 
an uncouth extortioner, who not infrequently degener- 
ates into an unmitigated blackguard. The same 
characteristics in the New York species has happily re- 
sulted in driving the horse cab out of the business of 
highway robbery. 

The scale of London fares is fixed by law; but when- 
ever an enthusiastic foreigner generously pays cabby 
more than is lawfully due, he generally turns upon 
and abuses him. Cabby argues that only a foolish 
stranger would give him half a crown (sixty cents) 
when his legal fare is two shillings. So he attempts to 
extort another sixpence from his passenger on the as- 
sumption, particularly when a lady is present, that the 
“bloomin’ toff” would rather pay than punish him 
for his imposition. This reprehensible practice has 
greatly injured that exceptional cabman who in the 
past has received the extravagant American’s exces- 
sive tip with gleeful grunts from the box. 

London cabmen are largely recruited from the huge 
army of human failures. Ability to drive, unim- 


‘ paired vision, and a clean record of at least a year’s 


duration are among the chief qualifications demanded 
of applicants who seek permission of the authorities to 
become cabmen. Many cabbies have done time in 
prison, nearly all are learned in the wisdom of the 
race-course, all talk ’oss glibly, and all are of strictly 
anti-temperance principles. 

English men and women never inquire of a London 
ecabby the amount of their fare; that is only another 
way of asking to be fleeced. With knowledge of the 
rates, they judge of the distance travelled and pay the 
exact fare. No tips from the English except on rare 
oceasion, and then only twopence. A Scotsman, hav- 
ing been warned before leaving Edinburgh to beware 
of London cabmen, attempted to pay for a two-and-six 
ride- with a shilling. “Oi sy Tweedy, another one- 
and-six!” bellowed the astonished cabby. ‘“‘ Ye canna 
mean it, lad. Ah’d hae ye knoo ah’m a Macintosh,” re- 
plied the Scot with pride as he strode off disdainfully. 
**Lor’ oi don’t mind if you’re a bloomin’ humbrella! 
My fare is ’alf-a-crown, Scotty, an’ just ’ere’s a ’andy 
bobby to ’elp me get it.” Here a policeman met the 
— and, having arbitrated the dispute, carried off a 
ee of twopence. 

Even the precaution to ascertain the rates, to judge 
the distance, and to pay without inquiry will not al- 
ways save the foreigner from the London cabby’s chief 
trade tricks. A German gentleman, on his first visit 
to London, hired a cab at Charing Cross and requested 
to be driven to the National Liberal Club, distant two 
blocks, legal fare one shilling, time required for the 
journey about forty seconds. The passenger having 
settled himself comfortably in the hansom, cabby took 
him on a health ride through Regents Park, then by a 
long, circuitous route past Park Lane and down 
through St. James Park, by Buckingham Palace, into 
Whitehall and up to the club entrance. Time wasted 
in the fraud, half an hour. “ Please, it is how much?” 
inquired the German. “ Two shillings and six pence, 
if you don’t mind, sir.” ‘ Himmel! dat wass too much; 
I not pay—ein schwindle!” “Very well,’ replied 
cabby, “ seein’ as you’re a furriner, oi’ll tyke ’alf-a- 
crown.” The German paid, gave the scamp a sixpence 
tip and, with a blaze of warning in his eyes, remarked, 
“To cheat me it is not possible.” 

On another occasion a passenger, desirous of posing 
as a judge of horseflesh, remarked at the end of a 
journey, “ Your horse pulls hard, doesn’t he?” ‘ You 
bet ’e does,” replied cabby. “ Mi arm’s so stiff that if 
you orfer me a glass of beer, it Il be as much as oi can 
do to lift it to mi mouth, thenk you.” 

With all his many faults, the London cabby is yet 
an interesting type of British vagabond. A fast-ex- 
panding system of subway and surface rapid transit is 
ruining his race, and the day of his extinction has al- 
ready dawned. He speaks of it vehemently, and hurls 
his anathema at the authors of his declining power, 
as if it were impious vandalism to wreck the ancient 
and honorable institution of London’s hansom-cab and 
growler. 

There is a flavor about the London costermonger and 
his donah (sweetheart) which we quite lack in our 
Bowery characters. The coster’s life is really pathetic 
when observed by one given to benevolence; but it 
seldom seems at all pathetic to this jolly roisterer of 
the gutter marts of London. That inimitable British 
actor, Chevalier, has portrayed him vividly in London’s 
music-halls, and made of the coster, his donkey and 
barrow, a pleasant recollection to many Americans. 

The genesis of the coster is not always a matter of 
adopting the occupation of his class. While the 
fathers and grandfathers of many costers were coster- 
mongering before them, we often find the ranks re- 
cruited by actors, artists, solicitors stricken from the 
rolls, ex-shopkeepers, broken brokers, and even doc- 
tors. Their stock in trade is generally composed of 
fruit, vegetables, fish, candy, meat, bread, winkles, 
mussels, ete., the perishable nature of which in com- 
bination with a series of wet days when the poor will 
not come out to buy, frequently wrecks the few shil- 
lings fortune of these hustling little punters who are 
often separated by only a few meals from destitution. 

At four in the morning sixty-odd thousand of them 
leave their one-room nests where the “ Missis ” and her 
brood are abed on the floor, and hurry off to Covent 
Garden to buy a thousand pounds of fruit at auction 
and push it to their beats, often many miles away, in 
the cold, gray mist of a winter day. The coster is not 
always alone, for sometimes the “ Missis ” or a partner 
helps him sell his wares. If he sells out after sixteen 
hours of trudging the streets and pushing his barrow, 
his weary life has attained to complete happiness until 
the uncertainties of the next day again level his spirit, 
a spirit forever rising to be knocked down. If he ever 
acquires a golden sovereign he must go on “a bust 
with the Missis and the kiddies,” or with his affianced 
“ filly.” He may, on the other hand, express the in- 
nate benevolence of his kind by restocking some unfor- 
tunate coster whom bad weather or some ill luck has 
stranded. 

Not one in a hundred costers can afford a donkey, for 
the hire of a donkey and barrow costs several shillings 
a week, so they push their carts by the big useful 
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hands which they keep busy not only in the market- 
place and gutter, but very often beside the rude bed 
of a “sick un,” or a coster “ down on his knuckle,” as 
they say of the bankrupt. 

By the foreigner the coster is generally conceived to 
be a short, ribald fellow bedizened with huge pear! 
buttons and wide velvet tape-bands on his coat and‘ 
trousers. This is not the dress of the pale and anxious 
punter along the curb, striving to support his family 
on eight to fourteen shillings a week, to bring “ some- 
fink *ome for the kids an’ put a lump o’ beef on the 
Sunday dinner-tible.” The fellow among them or on 
the borderland of Costerdom, who wears the “ pear- 
lies” and billy-cock hat, is not the hawker who con- 
tributes to the ten million dollars of barrow trade 
which the real costers do annually in the city of Lon- 
don. Despite the large traffic they represent, nearly 
every Official hand is against them, save the hand of 
“bobby.” Their federation, a society maintained for 
their protection, has a busy time shielding them from 
extermination. Yet for all the little coster’s pinched 
and worried life he is generally as lively as a flea, a 
noisy enthusiast, especially on the Costers’ Derby, an 
annual sporting event, and at a coster’s gaudy funeral. 
A queer. heroic little figure in London’s gutters, British 
in every attribute, and as a type strongly marked in 
speech, habits, and ideals—composite of a tear of sad- 
ness and a grin of joy. 

The London ’bus-driver is usually a man whose age 
one cannot guess within twenty or thirty years. He 
wears four vests and as many coats, enwraps his legs 
in horse-blankets, and straps himself to his seat, where 
he often remains from early morning till past mid- 
night—except when thirsty at the start, middle, and 
end of each trip. Prolonged exposure to sun, wind, 
frost, fog, rain, and the varied ingredients of London’s 
climate, to say nothing of his frequent exposure to the 
“ pub’s ” temptation, have given him a noisy, purple 
complexion the exact hue and quality of which even 
Tom Browne, the greatest of Europe's character art 
ists, cannot adequately portray without concessions in 
taste and art. From contemplating the end of his 
horse, his face has become as unexpressive as the figure- 
head of a coal-barge. He is taciturn and laconic, and 
the stores of his vast intellect are corked in tightly. 
Tt is the drawing of that cork with a sixpence and a 
smoke that has afforded many sagacious Americans 
their best view of London and its people from the first 
top seat of a ’bus, that vehicular mustard-pot which 
George Augustus Sala called “ prehistoric perambu- 
lating ovens.” 

Against these singular characteristics of this Lon- 
don cockney must be set his skill as a driver, which 
eannot be exaggerated. Through streets crowded with 
vehicles to an extent the like of which is not to be 
found elsewhere in the world, he drives his ecumber- 
some ’bus with fine judgment and some fearfully 
sesquipedalion language, passing between other vehicles, 
where there is less than an inch of space, without 
taking or giving a scratch. He is seldom the cause or 
the victim of an accident. 

On the rare occasions when he takes « holiday he 
spends it seated behind some friend of the same pro- 
fession, on a *bus traversing a different route. While 
their conversation is not quite as conservative as the 
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inconsequential speeches of the House of Lords, it is 
often highly instructive to a student of British thought 
and expression. 

Somehow you must like the London ’bus-driver or 
admit a sorry lack of humor—and what is London to 
him who hath not this leaven of philosophy! I have 
often unloosed his pungent tongue with a twopenny 
cigar when, at night, from my high perch behind him, 
London seemed like a gypsied fairy-land. As he drew 
lustily at his noisome cigar, we discussed the historic 
monuments along our route. of which, alas! he rarely 
knew a blessed fact or a pleasant fiction. But the pubs 
and chop’ouses—them he knew from proprietor down 
to barmaid, his preference always inclining to the 

{Continued on page 34) 
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UNCLE SAM: 


“DON’T LET UP, LITTLE O| 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


E> Gos it, permissible for the best man to 
(GDN kiss the bride at a wedding?” asks 
WS dt Incog. Well, Incog, that all de- 
J&axt pends on whose wedding it is. It 
would not be permissible at our wed- 
)ding unless you could accompany us 
,out' behind the wood-pile and prove 
beyond all peradventure that you 
"were the best man. 

“T was hurled into a gentleman’s lap on the Sub- 
way last Friday afternoon, and he was very courteous 
about it. Would it be proper for me to bow to him 
if I meet him on the street, or to admit that we had 
met if he should speak to me? He was a very hand- 
some man.” This inquiry comes from Miss Maude B. 
In reply we would say that we are not very familiar 
with etiquette among the Laplanders, but our advice 
to you is simply that you sit on him as hard as you 
know how if he ever: presumes to attempt a renewal 
of the acquaintance. These sudden Subway introduc- 
tions are too informal to be considered as having 
permanent value. 

“T am a writer of, poetry, but so far everything I 
have written has been returned to me, although 
friends to whom I have read my verses assure me 
that they are far better than the average of things 
published. Why do editors so persistently return our 
manuscripts J. B.'G. 

Possibly because you enclose postage-stamps for that 
purpose. If you really do not wish to see your verses 
again, try leaving out the return postage for a little 
while. 

Suburban asks, “ What ought I to pay for your rooms 
and a bath in New York? I am thinking of spending 
the winter there.” 

It all depends on how much you’ve got. If you have 
thirteen dollars a week you ought not to pay more 
than thirty dollars a month. If you have fourteen 
million dollars a year, you can get a cozy little apart- 
ment of this nature for $188 an hour at several re- 
spectable places in town. Strictly between us, how- 
ever, do you really think you can get through a whole 
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BEATEN—AND BY A GIRL! 


winter in New York on one bath? We can’t, al- 
though we live here and know a few of the ropes. 

“TI have just graduated from college, and don’t 
know the first thing about anything. Can you sug- 
gest any kind of a job for which I would be fitted?” 
asks Bachelor of Arts. 

We can indeed. A young man with so free and open 
a mind as yours ought to make a first-class man for 
a bureau of information in almost any railway 
station in America. The chief alternative is a 
political career, but just at present Tammany is down 
and out, and it might be diflicult for you to get a 
start. Otherwise the best thing for you to do is to 
get a position as son-in-law to some easy-going 
millionaire. 

“ Please help with some fatherly advice a young man 
who is sadly in need of it. I am desperately in love 
with three women, and I cannot make up my mind 
which one to propose to. Is there any way in which 
a more experienced man than I can tell which is the 
right one?”—Orphan. 

There are two things to do. Invite them all to go to 
the theatre, and marry the one who gets her hat on 
quickest; or if you cannot afford to do this, wait 
until you have fallen desperately in love with a fourth, 
and elope with her. 





WHAT TO DO—IF YOU CAN! 


(From First Aid to Those That Need It, by Wilber- 
force Jenkins, C.Q.D.) 

REALIZING that there are some people in this world 
who are not weaklings, and for whom, therefore, the 
ordinary rules of first aid in time of trouble do not 
apply, the author has ventured to compile a few sug- 
gestions for the very special needs of those who are 
able to carry out their provisions. They will be found 
to be wholesome in quality, and we believe pleasant in 
practice, provided, of course, the practitioner has not 
overestimated his ability to push them through to a 
finish. They are as follows: 

I. If on your way to the theatre with your wife, 
daughter, or fiancée an offensive-looking loafer on the 
corner ogles the lady and makes invidious remarks 























THE PATH OF DUTY 
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about the set of your overcoat, deposit the lady in a 
convenient doorway and, approaching the offender, take 
his nose gently but firmly between your right fore- 
finger and thumb, and, after turning it completely 
around, reach around to the back of his collar and, 
lifting him high off his feet, convey him to the near- 
est drain-vent and drop him into it as if he were 





FORCE OF HABIT 





merely a nickel being sacrificed to the slot. He will 
not repeat the offence, at least not on the same eve- 
ning. 

II. If while riding on the Subway a strap-hanger, 
without any excuse for his act, insists upon scraping 
the mud off his shoes onto yours, and holds his um- 
brella in such a way that at every lurch of the car 
it prods you in the necktie, and upon your remon- 
strating with him tells you that if you don’t like it 
you had better get out and walk, smile pleasantly, 
and, reaching down to the floor, seize him by both 
ankles, and with a dexterous movement of your hands 
turn him upside down and thrust one of his feet 
through one strap and the other foot through another, 
so that he cannot extricate them, and leave him dan- 
gling there until he apologizes. If he is stubborn and 
refuses to apologize, shove his umbrella down the back 
of his collar, paralleling his spine, and leave his fate 
to the railway officials. This must be done so suddenly 
as to take him by surprise and without attracting the 
attention of the guards. 

III. If on your way home at night you are set upon 
on a dark and lonely road by a couple of Holligans, 
grab them both simultaneously by their Ascot ties, and 
before they recover from their surprise tie the latter 
in a hard knot and so tightly that the chins of your 
assailants touch. You may then either hand them over 
to the police or drag them across lots to the trolley- 
line and, climbing the first pole you come to, drop 
them over the wire, thus keeping them in a state of 
general suspense until morning. As a bit of general 
advice it should be added that, after you have suc- 
cessfully accomplished this, you would better move 
away from that particular neighborhood, or be careful, 
whenever you go out at night later on, to be accom- 
panied by eight or ten Pinkerton detectives and a 
platoon or two of the municipal police. 
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WITH THE IMMORTALS 


Reported by the Hades Wireless Telegraph Company. 
W. T. Spread, Manager.) 


DR. JOHNSON AND HIS BIOGRAPHER. 


OSWELL had climb- 
B ed up to Dr. John- 

son’s apartment, a 
heavy roll of manuscript 
under his arm, finding 
the great Lexicographer 
at his breakfast. 

“ Ah, Bozzy,” said the 
latter, “J trust you are 
finding yourself well this 
morning. How is_ the 
diary coming along?” 

“ First rate,” said Bos- 
well, tossing the manu- 
script across the table to his chief. ‘‘ I’ve brought in 
the February instalment for your inspection.” 

“Good,” said Johnson, opening the roll. “Vl run 
over it right away.” 

A prolonged silence ensued, broken only by the heavy 
breathing of the Doctor and a nervous rat-tat upon 
the floor by the Boswellian toe. Finally the Doctor 
handed the copy back to its author. 

“It’s February, all right, all right!” he growled. “I 
haven’t read anything quite so slushy in a long time.” 

“T thought you’d think so,” smiled Boswell, un- 
abashed. “ Now, sir, if you will begin to talk I'll pre- 
pare the March number.” 

“ Very well,” said Johnson, settling back in his chair 
with a deep sigh. “ Anything special you’d like?” 

“Oh no,” replied Boswell, sharpening his quill. ‘ The 
usual] every-day common garden blow and bluster will 
be Marchy enough for me.” 

And for once the great man was speechless. 





THE DIET OF THE GREAT 

It was after dinner at the club house of the Associ- 
ated Shades. A large number of the immortals were 
present, and over their coffee Baron Munchausen had 
observed that he considered a man’s diet an important 
element in his achievement. 

““T found I could get the best lies on the greens of 
life by swallowing a couple of golf-balls after every 
meal,” said he, with a wink at Ananias. 

“T never was a big eater,” said Napoleon Bonaparte. 
“A small broiler was about my size.” 

“Same here.” observed Noah. “On windy days I 
found I could sail the Ark best on a little hard-tack, 
and a bit of Ham.” 

“How about you, General?” asked Ananias, turn- 
ing to the hero of the cherry-tree episode. 
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THERE WAS A YOUNG FELLOW NAMED WRIGHT 
WHO STUDIED THE BIRDS IN THEIR FLIGHT. 
“IF THESE SPARROWS CAN FLY, 

Wuy IN THUNDER CAN’? [?” 

QUOTH HE, AND HE PROVED HE WAS RIGHT. 
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TWIN TROUBLE 


GRANDMA: “ WHAT ARE YOU CRYING FOR, TEDDY ?” 


TWIN BROTHER FREDDY: “ HE sustT FOUND OUT YOU GAVE HIM TWO BATHS AND DIDN’? GIVE ME ANY.” 


“Oh, a chop now and then served my needs,” returned 
Washington, pleasantly. “I gave all the soup that 
came my way to the British.” 

“And you, Shakespeare—what was your favorite 
diet?” asked Napoleon. 

“T stuck to a very simple diet,’ began the play- 
wright. 

“Mostly Bacon, I fancy,” interrupted Raleigh, with 
a distinct curve of his upper lip. 

It was at this point that the patrol-wagon was sum- 
moned. 

CASAR’S LAST WORDS 

The famous Roman had just delivered a lecture on 
the rise and fall of the Roman Empire before the Cim- 
merian Sorosis. 

“ Now,” said he, as he put his notes away inside his 
toga, “if any of you ladies have any questions to ask 
I shall be delighted to answer them.” 

“1 should like to know, Mr. Cesar,” said Lucrezia 
Borgia, rising from her chair, “ if your last words were 
et tu, Brute; as is commonly reported.” 

“No, madame,” smiled the Emperor. “ That is 
merely the dramatic touch of the poet. What I really 
said was a protest against those conspirators for 
using my toga for a scabbard. I turned to Cassius 
with my last expiring breath and said, ‘See here, 
Senator, what do you think this is—a sheath-gown?’ ” 


HAMILTON’S RETORT 

They had been discussing Aaron Burr. 

“The trouble with Burr always seemed to me to be 
that he was wrapped up in himself,” said Jefferson. 

“ Well,” retorted Hamilton, “ why shouldn’t an old 
chestnut like that be wrapped up in a Burr?” 

It was after hearing this remark that Burr once 
more challenged the great Federalist to another mortal 
combat. 

ANNE BOLEYN ON IENRY VIII. 

Queen Elizabeth had remarked that Raleigh was a 
charming man, but that after all the beau ideal 
among men was Henry the Eighth. 

“He was a dandy,” she observed with enthusiasm. 

“T should hardly call him a dandy,” said Anne Bo- 
leyn, walking to a mirror to see if her head was on 
straight. “He struck me as being nothing more than 
a rather stout lady-killer.” 


THE CIIEERFUL PHILOSOPHER 


Epictetus had listened patiently for hours to the 

complaints of Brigham Young on the subject of matri- 
mony. 
“My chief reason for marrying so often,” the latter 
remarked, “‘ was merely a desire to see if such a thing 
as perfect connubial bliss existed. ‘If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again” was my motto—and I 
found life very trying. I had thirty or forty mothers- 
in-law. My milliners’ bills ran a close second to the 
national debt, and I never had a good cook in the 
house—not once.” 

“Oh well,” smiled Epictetus, “it might have been 
worse. Suppose you had forty wives with gowns that 
hooked up at the back?” 


IDENTIFIED 


THE new housemaid had just opened the door in 
response to Wigglesby’s ring. 

“Is Miss Darborough in?” asked Wigglesby. 

“ Yis, sorr, she’s in sorr, but she’s engaged,” said the 
maid. 

“ Yes, I know,” smiled Wigglesby. “ i’m what she’s 
engaged to.” 





THE RIGHT PLACE 


AN anxious father got wind of the rumor that his 
son was. leading a convivial life at college. But the 
son strenuously denied the charge in letters to his 
father. Still unsatisfied, the father made an unex- 
pected visit to his son’s lodging-place and, giving the 
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bell a manly pull, was met by a grim-faced landlady. 
“ Does Mr. J—— live here?” asked the father. 

“ He does,” replied the landlady. “ Bring him right 

in.’ 


THE HORSE 
A NATURE STUDY 
Tu’ big, brown Horse—all he can eat 
Is jus’ some oats an’ breakfas’ food 
That don’t have any sugar on 
Or anything to make um good. 
’At’s w’y I sympathized wif him 
An’ nen he reached his nose right thro’ 
Th’ little window where he is, 
So’s he could say his “ How-de-doo!” 


An’ he mus’ get all brushed an’ combed 
An’ wear a collar—same as me. 
I guess he wears his shoes in bed, 
‘Cause they’re all fast to him, you see 
W’en Pa puts on th’ Horse’s clo’es 
An’ pulls th’ straps an’ buckles thro’ 
I mus’ stan’ back— cause my Pa’s ‘fraid 
Of what it is his heels might do. 


W’en I ast Pa can’t I drive more 
*Cept jus’ a-holdin’ on th’ ends, 
My Pa he say, “ that’s best until 
Th’ Horse an’ me gets better friends 
I ’spect th’ Horse he thinks so too 
’Cause he bobbed up an’ down his head; 
*At’s how he says he understands 
*Bout ever’thing my Pa has said. 


His ears can wiggle back an’ forth; 
He uses um to look wif’, too, 
An’ once he put um right down flat 
W’en Pa’s whip said what he mus’ do. 
An’ w’y it is ’at he mus’ wear 
Th’ little shutters to his eyes, 
They’s jus’ his kind of spectacles 
So as to make him look more wise. 


N’en w’en my Pa goes in th’ store, 
He looks in an’ inquiring way 

Right ’round an’ asts me does [ know 
How long my Pa is goin’ to stay; 

An’ after—Pa he let me give 
Him lots o’ sugar, in a lump; 

But w’en his mouf hunts ’round my hand 
*At’s w’y it is he made me jump. 


My Pa ist laffed, cause he’s real glad 
I didn’t jerk my hand right ’way— 
That’s how he knows I’m goin’ to be 
A lion-tamer, some fine day. 
Margie LOUISE TOMPKINS. 
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“THE BOY STOOD ON THE BURNING DECK 
WHENCE ALL BUT HIM HAD FLED.” 











A STORY THAT STARTS ON APRIL 1, AND ENDS ON-? 


By William Hamilton Osborne 


ASKS SSETER DONKERSLOAT eyed the 

sd) laden desk of Thorndike with an 
A sagerness that was unusual. 

peas “ Heavy mail this morning, Mac,” 

Ny a he said, genially. “I’m waiting for 

eg) you to open it up. It’s too early in 





orders. Get a move on, Mac.” 

Peter Donkersloat was the sole 
surviving member of the old and well-established firm 
of Donkersloat & Farrell, printers and engravers, 
whose chief object in life was to secure as much of 
the fashionable trade as Tiffany & Company failed to 
get. Farrell was dead, but Donkersloat—big, broad, 





cures 
YAAR ER? 


“I can’t stand the both of you being away 
—my two best friends,’”’ said Donkersloat 


rough, and hearty—was going it alone. Not entirely 
alone. For Thorndike—or Mae, as his chief called him, 
was Donkersloat’s right-hand man. Mac, in fact, was 
a better man than Farrell had been, which is saying a 
good deal for MacPherson Thorndike. Thorndike 
stared at his chief. 

“Get a move on?” he repeated with a grin. “ That’s 
peculiar language to use to a man like me, who keeps 
moving all the time.” Leisurely he stalked over and 
shook hands with Donkersloat, quite as leisurely doffed 
his hat and overcoat and hung them up. Then he lit a 
fresh cigar, and with a sigh of satisfaction sank into 
his revolving chair. He was a clean, well-built young 
fellow, whose appearance indicated that he was well 
satisfied with life. And yet there sat upon him the 
restless nervousness of the man who always strives. 

“T see,” he remarked to Donkersloat, casually, 
“that the Sun knocks the spots off Annette Silver in 
the new Pinero play.” 

Donkersloat rose and charged down upon him, “ Let 
me see you knock the spots off that mail,” he growled. 
Thorndike stared at Donkersloat again. There was 
something in the chief’s manner he couldn’t understand. 
There was never anything very remarkable in the 
Donkersloat & Farreil morning mail—and why Donker- 
sloat should be so eager about it on this particuar occa- 
sion, Thorndike couldn’t see. 

“If you were so particular about this mail,” said 
Thorndike, “ why didn’t you get to work and open it 
yourself.” 

“ Because,” snapped the other man—* because it’s 
your business to—that’s why.” 

The younger man laid down his cigar and rapidly 
leafed over the already opened envelopes. So well did 
he know the business, that he could tell at the first 
glance at the outside of the wrapper in each case what 
the letter probably contained. But his chief watched 
him narrowly, as a cat watches a mouse. Suddenly, 
Donkersloat’s eyes gleamed, and he puffed hard upon 
his black cigar. 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY CUSHMAN PARKER 


Out of the mass of mail, Thorndike selected a fat, 
square white envelope. It was still sealed. It was ad- 
dressed personally to him. 

“T claim it as one of my privileges, chief,” he said, 
turning to Donkersloat, “to read my own mail first. 
Pleasure first and business afterward. That’s my 
‘mortar,’ as the Gamp proposition used to say.” 

His chief grunted, and swung nonchalantly about and 
stared hard out of the window. He no longer looked 
at Thorndike. He didn’t trust his face. He well knew 
what was in that square white envelope, and with that 
knowledge full upon him, he felt it was no time, now, 
to meet the eye of his right-hand man. 

“ Have it your own way,” he merely growled. 

He felt, rather than saw, that Mac Thorndike had 
stripped’ the outer envelope, had opened the inner one, 
and that he now was reading . . . what? 

There was a sharp exclamation, but so low that 
Donkersloat barely heard it. Then there was a silence, 
deep, intense. And then a subdued groan. Donkersloat 
swung back. 

‘“What’s the matter?” he inquired. His face went as 
red as Thorndike’s had gone white. 

“ Matter?” cried Thorndike, speaking thickly, his 
voice suddenly gone hoarse, “ matter? You know what 
the matter is. Look there!” 

He passed over the thick sheet of paper. Donker- 
sloat’s face grew redder as he read it, but he showed 
no surprise of any kind. This is what it said: 


Mr. and Mrs. Spencer W. Pruden 
request the honor of 
your presence 
at the 
marriage of their Daughter 
Eleanor Louise 
to 
Mr. Peter Donkersloat 
on Wednesday April twenty-second at five 
o’elock in the afternoon at St. Andrews Church 


The mere reading of it to himself enabled Peter 
Donkersloat to regain his composure. When he looked 
up once more, it was with a steady eye. 

* Let me read it aloud,” he said. And he did it with 
a steady voice, ignoring all the while the white, 
shocked face of his young right-hand man. Then his 
face broadened into a sheepish smile. 

“Well, Mac,” he said, “I don’t see anything out of 
the way with that. I can get married if I want to, 
can’t 1? And I suppose Miss Eleanor Louise Pruden— 
she can get married if she—if she ean find anybody 
good enough to marry her—and she’s found somebody, 
eh? She’s found me. At least, so says this here. 
Only.” he added, with a leer, “I don’t hear any con- 
gratulations coming to me from over your side of the 
room, 

Thorndike suddenly pressed both hands upon his face. 
“Til congratulate you—as soon—as—I ean,” he said. 
“This is a jolt to me, that’s all. Of course you can 
understand that.” 

Donkersloat strode heavily toward him. “ Now, 
don’t you worry, Mac.” he said, in soothing tones. “ It 
won't make a bit of difference with the business. Fact 
is, IT suppose now I'll have to take you in with me as 
partner, for what with my going out with Mrs. Donker- 
sloat—parties, theatres, the gay life, and all that—and 
after while, the little Donkersloats—” 

Thorndike leaped to his feet. ‘* Will you—stop—” 
he cried, in sudden passion. His eyes flashed fire. 
Donkersloat felt as though he had roused some sleeping 
wild thing in its lair. Thorndike tapped the desk 
nervously with the fingers of one hand, as though that 
action would keep him well in bounds. ‘“ Whatever 
you do, Donkersloat.” he exclaimed, angrily, ‘“ don’t 
joke about it. You know what’s the matter with me. 
Don’t pretend to misunderstand. You know as well 
as I do that Eleanor Pruden is my girl.” He thrust 
his face into his chief’s jowl. “ She’s my girl,” he 
cried, hysterically. 

Donkersloat’s eyes. a little startled, still gloated. 
“She was your girl, maybe,” he returned, calmly, “ but 
just now, she happens to be mine.” 

“T introduced you to her,” groaned Thorndike, “ and 
I never thought—” 

Donkersloat caught him by the sleeve. “Say, look 
here, Mae,” he exclaimed in genuine alarm, “ say, you 
weren’t-—well, engaged to her, were you, Mac.” 

Thorndike shook his head. ‘“ No,’ he conceded, 
“ but—she was my girl.” 

Donkersloat went back to his desk. “ That’s where 
you made your mistake, Mac,” he said, exultantly; 
“why didn’t you engage yourself to her—if she’d have 
you? That’s where you were slow. That’s where I 
was swift. I don’t know why she took me instead of 
you—only I was a certainty, I s’pose, and besides, my 
pocketbook is fairly fat. . .” 

Thorndike sank once more into his seat. He was 
silent for a long, long time. Then, his face still pale, 
he stalked stiffly to his chief and held out his hand. 

“T congratulate you, sir,” he said, half choking as 
he said it. 

Donkersloat took his hand and squeezed it. “ Sup- 
pose we get down to business, Mae,” he said. 

His right-hand man opened the mail, his soul sick 
within him. For fifteen minutes he worked steadily, 
making notations on his pad with reference to each 
letter, preparatory to calling in stenographers. Sud- 
denly he strode to the enclosed booth at the end of the 
long room. 


“T can’t stand it any longer,” he cried to his chief. 
“T’ve got to talk to Eleanor and I’m going to do it 
now.” 

His chief tore down after him like a house afire 
and jerked him out of the booth. ‘ Don’t you talk to 
her,” he exclaimed; ‘‘ you’ve got no right to talk to 
her about me, over the phone—or any other way. 
She’s my girl. You’ve got no right.” 

Thorndike’s eyes narrowed. ‘“ You know and she 
knows,” he returned, evenly, “that 1 have the right 
to talk to her, about herself, about you, and about 
myself. And I’m going to do it, too.” 

“You can’t talk over that phone,” persisted Donker- 
sloat; “ I’ll have Johnny decline to connect you. See?” 








“Why doesn’t Mr. Thorndike wait 
until J get back?” she asked 


“Very well,” said Thorndike, easily, “ there’s no use 
arguing the matter.” He retraced his steps, took down 
his coat and hat and put them on. “Tl go up and 
see her, then.” 

And again Donkersloat was at his side, breathing 
threatenings and slaughter. “ Mac,” he yelled, ‘‘ you’re 
in my employ, aren’t you? You’re just as much my 
subordinate as Kitty is or Johnny is. Because you’ve 
got a lot of discretion don’t change our relative posi- 
tions. Now, you’ll take my orders. You know what 
our hours are in this office—and you'll observe ’em, 
or I'll know the reason why. You sit down and ’tend 
to business. Understand?” 

Thorndike sat down, still clad in his hat and coat. 
He drew forth a letter-head and scribbled upon it for 
the space of half a minute. Then he passed it to his 
chief. 

“T ean do as I please now, Mr. Donkersloat,” he 
said; “‘there’s my resignation. I’m going up to see 
Miss Pruden right away. And I won’t be back.” 

Donkersloat fell back before him and watched him 
helplessly as though hypnotized. Thorndike jammed 
his hat down upon the top of his head, buttoned up 
his coat, drew on his gloves and started for the door. 
Terrible inaction seized upon Donkersloat. It seemed 
to him that he was powerless to move. But just as 
Mac Thorndike passed through the door, Donkersloat 
leaped through the air like a two-year-old, and dragged 
him back. 

“You blamed idiot!” he yelled in his ear. ‘“ Come 
here. Do you know what day it is? You look at 
that.” 

He pointed to a large calendar that hung over his 
desk. There in glaring characters appeared these 
words: “ April 1.” 

“ Honest Injun,” cried Donkersloat, “TI didn’t think 
you’d swallow it, you April Fool. But you took it, 
hook and all.” 

Thorndike stared at him, his eyes bulging from his 
forehead. ‘ I—don’t—believe—it’s April—Fool,” he 
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gasped. The thing had been so terribly real to him. 
The hour just passed had become indelibly stamped 
upon his life. ‘I don’t believe—” he said. 

For answer Donkersloat pressed a button. A boy re- 
sponded. “Send Haddock in,” said Donkersloat. 

Haddock, the foreman, came. ‘“ Haddock,” said 
Donkersloat, ‘just tell Mr. Thorndike how many 
copies you printed from that plate.” 

Haddock took the invitation and scanned it. “ Just 
this one, sir,” he said. 

“ And where’s the plate?” 

“ Destroyed it, sir—your orders,” said the foreman. 

“ That’s all, Haddock,” said the chief. And Haddock 
went. 

“Satisfied it’s April Fool?” exclaimed. Donkersloat, 
wiping his brow. 

“Not yet,’ said Thorndike, for he couldn’t shake 
from him the certainty that this thing was real. “ Tell 
me something else. Is there any truth in it at all? 
Are you—well, attentive to Miss Pruden—” 

Donkersloat laughed aloud. ‘“ Not on your life,” he 
answered; “she’s not my style. And as for me—do 
you think that girl would look at me twice—me? 
Not on your life.” 

The color came back into Thorndike’s face. “I 
didn’t know but she might,” he answered, his voice 
suddenly weak and limp; “ there’s no accounting for 
taste, you know, as the old lady said when she kissed 
the cow.” 

He hung up his coat and hat, sat down at his desk 
and plunged into his work. 

“A blamed ugly joke,” he muttered to himself. The 
more he thought of it, the more indignant he became. 
Thorndike had never perpetrated practical jokes, had 
never understood their humor, and had never appreci- 
ated them. And this joke, aside from its personal 
affront to him, made him distinctly angry. It ex- 
hibited a side to the character of his chief that he had 
never liked—a lack of deceney, gentility, refinement. 
“The boor,.” he said to himself, “ bandying a girl’s 
name, and her inclinations, her soul, about like that. 
What is Haddock saying? How many laughs at my ex- 
pense, or at hers? And where will it stop? How many 
people will Donkersloat tell about it—and when will 
he stop? He can’t see that the whole thing involves the 
constant mention of a woman—Kleanor.” Thorndike’s 
face, which had been so very pale, became red with 
anger and offence. He bit his lips, dug his finger nails 
into his palms. <A dozen times he was on the point ot 
hurling anathema upon his chief’s head, but he desisted. 
After all, Donkersloat was Donkersloat; the Lord had 
made him as he was. 

“Pll tell you one thing, chief, though,” said Thorn- 
dike, as he started out for lunch that noon. 

“Youre going up to see her now, eh?” laughed 
Donkersloat, “ going to pop the question right away— 
lose no time. Good idea, my boy.” 

“Tm not going to do anything of the sort,” returned 
Mac, “I’m going out to lunch. But that isn’t the 
point. The one thing I want to tell you is that I’m 
mad as the devil over this thing. And from now on, 
there’s just one thing my mind is set on. Revenge. 
You understand? I’ve got to get back some time, and 
I'll get back. You'll get a jolt from me. Beware the 
seventeenth day after the ldes of March in every year. 
I'll be waiting for you. Do you understand?) I’m 
going to pay you back.” 


’ 
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After that, three significant things occurred in the 
lives of Donkersloat and Thorndike. The first was the 
organization of the Donkersloat-Farrell-Thorndike Com- 
pany, in which Thorndike was the second man in rank. 
The business bond that existed between the two men 
had cemented itself into friendship that grew firmer as 
the years went on. The second feature of the ensuing 
years was the fact that MacPherson Thorndike didn’t 
marry. Why he didn’t marry at all was a mystery in 
general that he had never solved himself; and why he 
didn’t marry Eleanor Louise Pruden was a specific 
mystery that nobody understood. In common with 
many young Americans Thorndike had waited until 
he could, in the parlance of the yellow sheets, “ sup- 
port her in the manner she was accustomed to.” And 
meantime, some other clean, well-built chap had stepped 
in and carried her off. 

* Drat you,” exclaimed Donkersloat, ‘now when the 
real invite comes along, you don’t make any fuss at 
all; and when I merely fooled you, I thought you'd 
eat me up.” 

“Oh, well,” sighed Thorndike, indifferently, “I was 
lots younger then. Now, I don’t know that I'll ever 
marry.” 

“ Yes, you will,” returned Donkersloat; “ if you don’t 
marry young, you'll marry old. You’ve got it in you. 
You'll marry soon or late. J thought I’d never marry, 
and yet, look at me. ... And say, by the way, Mae,” 
he went on, “the missus wants to hear Caruso at the 
Met. to-night. I’m going to bed. Can’t you fetch her 
there and back? I’ll foot the bill.” 

Thorndike flushed with pleasure. “ Thanks for the 
chance,” he said. 

Yes, that was the third significant feature of the en- 
suing years—Donkersloat, the boor—he who liked ’em 
a bit plump—he had married. Thorndike had smiled 
grimly when he first heard about it. His soul ached 
to see the kind of woman that Donkersloat would pick 
out—he had wondered vaguely just how plump she 
was. 

And yet—when he had met her, he had held his 
breath. “ Different from what you expected, eh?” 
Donkersloat had whispered to him. “ Isn’t she a queen? 
I tell you. I looked around-and looked around and 
looked around. But when I picked, say, didn’t I pick 
a winner?” 

He had picked a winner, and Thorndike felt vaguely 
that it was a good thing for Donkersloat that Thorn- 
dike hadn’t—in his chief’s language-—“ seen her first.” 
For Thorndike, who a long time ago had pushed Eleanor 
Louise Pruden back into the inmost recesses of his 
mind, knew somehow that this woman was the kind 
of woman he had waited for for years. And she was 
Donkersloat’s. Why, Thorndike never could under- 
stand. And yet—Donkersloat was a wonder in his 
way. He was living in an age when women as well 
as men get down on their marrow-bones to worship the 
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successful, active, energetic, bustling, rough, bluff, 
business man. Donkersloat had carried a good many 
women off their feet—and why not this one? It was 
only when you came to know him well and intimately, 
that the grossness, the boorishness, the vulgarity of 
his nature cropped forth. 

“She’s not of his kind,’ Thorndike told himself. 
And in the same breath, he told himself that somehow 
she was of his, Thorndike’s kind. A dangerous con- 
cession, for him—for her. To tell the truth, Thorn- 
dike never seriously analyzed his own feelings. He 
took the good that the gods provided—and they pro- 
vided well and bounteously for him, too. For Donker- 
sloat’s life had settled into a beaten path—he had a 
little rut of his own—he didn’t relish excursions into 
unknown countries—late hours, operas, dinners, fune- 
tions, teas, musicales, bridge whists—they were not to 
his liking. But the missus had to go—he wanted her 
to go; he had a pride in her going—and he sent her 
with Thorndike. 

“Sometimes,” she said to Thorndike—* sometimes I 
think I understand my husband, and sometimes I 
think I don’t. When I married him, I was sure I did.” 

“T suppose,” said Thorndike, scanning the house 
with his glasses, “that that is the real end and aim 
of existence—two people who understand each other. 
There’s business success in that—to have a real partner 
—one who is welded into the whole. There’s social sue- 
cess in it. But that isn’t all. It’s life somehow. It’s 
—it’s happiness somehow. Money, good looks, social 
supremacy, distinction—they fade away before this 
superlative situation—to have somebody who under- 
stands you, whom you understand.” 

Dangerous words these—and yet careless, and quite 
wholly impersonal, Thorndike told himself. And yet, 
through it all, he became strangely conscious of one 
thing—it was not he who first fell in love with her. 
It was she who fell in love with him. Thorndike and 
his conscience talked these things over in the dead 
of night, and he knew that she was grappling him to 
herself with hooks of steel. He knew that her won- 
derful personality was pursuing his. He satisfied him- 
self that it was she, not he, who had brought this thing 
about. He was glad that it was so. For, however 
tight he was drawn into this net of their joint making, 
he still solaced his soul with the reflection that he 
had not, in Donkersloat’s parlance, “started any- 
thing.” Not that in the show-down he would not take 
full responsibility—that wasn’t it—but as between 
himself and his conscience, it relieved him to know 
that she had made, almost unconsciously, the first 
advance. . . 

And there came a night when they sat in silence— 
their hands touching for nearly an hour. 

“ Somehow,” she said, in a fluttering, choking whis- 
per, “ we have come to understand each other. . .” 

For a long time Thorndike did not answer. ‘“ Where 
is it going to—end?” he returned at last. “I am 
afraid—of myself—afraid of you—for you. I think 
we had better never see each other any more... 
don’t you?” 

That tight, warm grip upon his hand thrilled him. 
“ No—no,” she cried, “ I can’t—that will never do. I 
am not afraid. But I shall be if we don’t see each 
other ... I ean’t tell you. It is this way with me. 
It is as you said. It is life—to understand each 
other. With me it is. 
How is it with you?” 

“With me it is the 
same,” he answered, 
solemnly. 








* And so,” said Don- 
kersloat to his young 
wife one morning, 
“so you think you'll 
take a run down to 
Norfolk, do you? To 
your aunt = Kate’s? 
Well, O. K. But why 
don’t Aunt Kate 
come up here?” 

“ How can she?” ex- 
claimed Aileen Don- 
kersloat, holding up 
her hands—gesturing 
somewhat extrava- 
gantly to distract at- 
tention from her trem- 


she? You forget her 
—leg.” 

Donkersloat nodded. 
“T certainly did for- 
get your aunt Kate’s 
leg,” he admitted, 
“and no wonder, 
since I’ve had _ no 
speaking acquaintance 
with it—remembering 
it only by its corre- 
spondence. Well, how 
long are you going to 
stay? ...” 

Aileen pressed the 
back of her hand 
against those telltale 
lips to still them. 
“That,” she returned, 
airily, “ depends upon 
circumstances. . .” 

Donkersloat wavea 
his hand. “ Definite 
as I deserve,” he said, 
“and—going by boat 
or tram? .. .” 

His good humor re- 
stored Aileen’s equi- 
librium. “ That, too, 
depends on circum- 
stances,” she_ re- 
marked. 

Donkersloat yawn- 
ed. “ And what am I 
going to do while 
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you’re gone?” he mused. “I suppose [’ll be a wreck 
when you get back—out with the old crowd— 
if it don’t kill me outright, anyway.” © He suddenly 
grunted. “ Confound it,” he went on, “ I never thought 
of it. You women take the worst times to do things 
. . . here’s Thorndike’s going on a paper-buying tour. 
Why do you both have to go at once? Say, look 
a-here, that leg can get along without you for a time. 
1 can’t stand the both of you being away—my two 
best friends. Why don’t you wait till Mae gets back?” 

Aileen cast a sharp glance toward her husband. 
Then she firmly shook her head. ‘“ Why doesn’t Mr. 
Thorndike wait until 7 get back?” she said. 

* But—he’s a man,” said Donkersloat. 

* And I’m his boss’s wife,” she answered. 

At the oflice that day Donkersloat interviewed 
Thorndike on the subject. ‘ Mae,’ he said, “ can’t 
you postpone your trip? Aileen won’t. I don’t want 
to stay in little old New York all alone. I got to 
have one of you here. Can’t you put your trip off?” 

Thorndike stated, in even tones, that he couldn’t. 
He gave the reasons why—they were all sound busi- 
ness reasons. But his heart was in his mouth as he 
talked. “I wonder,’ he thought to himself, “if he 
suspects.” 

Suddenly Donkersloat gripped him by the arm, 
‘Say, look a-here, my boy,” went on his chief, “ what’s 
the matter with this’ Cut your trip in three or four 
parts. International paper’s down at Norfolk, and 
Aileen is going to Norfolk for a few weeks. You can 
kill two birds with one stone. You can take her down 
to Norfolk, see that factory and come back. The rest 
you ean do later, L got to have somebody to look 
after me up here. And this trip won't take you more’n 
three days at the most. How’s that?” 

Thorndike was startled by the suggestion. But he 
thought it over soberly, and it appealed to him, he 
said. 

‘Better go by train,” said Donkersloat; “ you can 
get there and back in a jiffy. You can take Aileen 
down upon the train with you.” 

Thorndike laughed. ‘ Maybe she won't go by train, 
and maybe she won’t go with me,” he said, 


Donkersloat waved his hand * Don’t worry,” he 
responded. “ Ill tell her she’s got to go by boat. Then 


shell take the train. And Ill tell her J’m going down 
with her to see Aunt Kate’s leg, and then she'll be 
glad enough to go with you. You see.” He wagged 
his head. ‘“ Takes me to handle women,” he = ex- 
claimed. 

‘1 wonder,” thought Thorndike, once again, “ if he 
has even the glimmering of a suspicion of this thing.” 

Thorndike dined that night at Donkersloat’s, and 
silently gazed into the eyes of Aileen Donkersloat as 
her husband outlined his planning of the trip. They 
had spent hours together in arranging clandestinely 
this departure that Donkersloat now was fixing up 
for them to suit himself... it seemed to each of 
them somehow that Providence had some band in it 
all—that the Fates intended that it should come to 
pass... 
The ensuing hours and days were like disturbing 
dreams; now the time dragged with leaden feet—and 
now it sped too rapidly toward the instant when— 

“Now look a-here,” Donkersloat said to his wite 
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“I kept it in as long as I could, old chap,” he cried, holding his sides 





From left to right: Eve Addison (Maxine Elliott), Bennett, the 
Valet (O. B. Clarence), and Charles Winslow (Arthur Byron) 


AXA RCE COMEDY in three acts entitled “ The In- 

ferior Sex,’ by Frank Stayton, is now being 
played at Daly’s Theatre, New York. The action of 
the play passes on board a yacht, “The Firefly,” 
owned by Charles Winslow, a wealthy Englishman. 
Winslow, who poses as a confirmed bachelor and 
woman-hater, has left England for an extended cruise 
in order to have perfect seclusion for completing a 
series of essays on woman, under the title of “* The 
Inferior Sex.” When off the Scilly Islands they pick 





up a small sailboat bearing a young woman who, it 
trunspires, had been blown out to sea and lost in a 
fog. Mr. Winslow, indignant at this impertinent in- 
terruption of his plans, refuses to put back to land, 
so the unwelcome guest is taken along on the cruise in 
spite of her protests. Determining to compel Mr. 
Winslow to set her ashore, she tells the crew there is 
a great treasure on board and, as a consequence, they 
mutiny. Begun in jest the mutiny grows serious, and 
when the crew break into the cabin, revolvers are used, 


A Scene from Act II of “‘ The Inferior Sex.’’ 
Addison and T. Tamamoto as Ah Sin, the cook and laundryman 


Maxine Elliott as Eve 


and the invaders are repelled and shut down below, 
leaving Mr. Winslow wounded in the ankle. Sig- 
nals of distress are displayed and a steamer finally 
comes to the rescue; but by this time the crew have 
submitted and are willing to go back to their work. 
Meanwhile Mr. Winslow has fallen in love with the 
lady, who has acted as his nurse; and when she is 
taken on board the liner to return to London she tells 
him that he may call wpon her there; whereupon he 
immediately orders the yacht to sail for the same port. 


Eve Addison is brought aboard “ The Firefly.” From left to right the characters are: Eve 
Addison (Maxine Elliott), Bennett (O. B. Clarence), and Charles Winslow (Arthur Byron) 


THE PLAY AND -THE- PLAYERS 


SCENES FROM “THE INFERIOR SEX,” NOW PLAYING AT DALY’S THEATRE, NEW YORK 
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“The Picnic” 
BY THOMAS D. VAILLANT 





**The Shield of Lancelot” 


WILLIAM FOSDICK 
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“Psyche in Olympus” ‘ “ Music” 
BY ROBERT V. V. SEWELL BY VINCENT ADEVENTO 














A wall decoration typifying “ Joy” 
BY BLENDON CAMPBELL 


RECENT NOTABLE EXAMPLES IN MURAL DECORATIONS 


SOME OF THE DECORATIVE PANELS ON VIEW AT THE TWENTY-FIFTH EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE, IN NEW YORK CITY 
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-Steamships to HAVANA, CUBA, in 9 Daylight Hours 


THE LAND OP 
SUNSHINE and CONTENTMENT 


NO SNOW! NO COLD! NO FREEZING WINDS! 











The resorts of the East Coast of Florida, extending a distance of 500 miles, each with different diversions, 
form a chain of resorts which blend and harmonize as would a dozen of carefully selected pearls. 


ST. AUGUSTINE ORMOND PALM BEACH MIAMI 
NASSAU LONG KEY KEY WEST and HAVANA, CUBA 


Surf Bathing, Automobiling, Riding, Driving, Golf, Tennis, Quail and Deer Shooting, Fishing, 
Yachting and Boating on inland and ocean waters, and at Palm Beach a favorite diversion is 


Wheel Chairing through Jungle Roads and Palm Promenades. 
The “OVER SEA LIMITED” operating from New York to Knights Key with through Pullman Sleeping and Drawing-room 


cars, daily service over the famous Key West Extension connecting with daily steamships for Havana, Cuba, and Key West, Florida. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES AT PRICES TO SUIT THE PURSE OF EVERY CLASS 

















PONCE De LEON ; St. Augustine Val 
Under the Management of Mr. ROBERT MURRAY $ : 
ALCAZAR St. Augustine | 
Under the Management a Mr. WILLIAM McAULIFFE 
ORMOND _.. Ormond-on-the-Halifax 
Under the anianennie of Mr. I D. PRICE 
THE BREAKERS d ; Palm Beach 
Under the Management of Mr. LELAND STERRY 
ROYAL POINCIANA . Palm Beach 
Under the Management of Mr. FRED STERRY and Mr. H. E. BEMIS 
ROYAL PALM . Miami 
Under the Management of Mr. J. P. GREAVES 
LONG KEY FISHING CAMP... _Long Key 
Under the Management of Mr. L. P. SCHOTT 
THE COLONIAL . ; Nassau (“sme ) 


Under the Management of Mr. H. E. BEMIS and Mr. J. W. GREEN 
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For Illustrated Descriptive Matter, Ticket Rates, Hotel Reservations, Sleeping and Parlor Car 
Accommodations or General Information, apply to 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 


243 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK ... 130 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
or ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA Sf 
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THE TIDE OF INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 





PAYHE hum of industrial activity may 
)) have dropped a tone or so lower 
ew during the past few weeks, but the 
Py signs from which the situation can 
be read do certainly not evidence the 
ke reaction in trade concerning which 
EAS so much has been said and written. 
BENS We are in the dead of winter now; 

the political situation is very much 
disturbed: the investment markets have been rudely 
shocked by a combination of untoward circumstances. 
All this would naturally have tended to react seriously 
upon the country. But, instead, railroad earnings. 
bank clearings, iron production, and all the other 
indicia point unmistakably to a volume of trade a 
shade less, perhaps, than was being done a month 
ago, but still far surpassing all records in the coun- 
try’s history. A trade reaction may be coming, but 
has certainly not as yet set in. 

Railroad reports, rightly regarded as among the 
very best indicators of the state of trade, continue to 
show highly gratifying results. The tide of operating 
costs is rising to a degree not at all liked by traffic 
managers, but gross earnings—the infallible index of 
the extent to which commodities are moving—show 
continued large gains. To take two or three seat- 
tered examples and state that this road increased its 
gross earnings by so-and-so-much or that road by so- 
and-so-much proves little, but when it can be said 
that the January gross earnings of forty-six important 
roads show an increase of 15.31 per cent. over last 
year, it proves a great deal. For the successive weeks 
in January the increases over last year were 8.16 per 
cent., 12.33 per cent.. 14.53 per cent., 19.08 per cent. 
Here, certainly, is to be seen no sign of lessened trade 
activity. 

3ank clearings in January broke all records, the 
total of January, 1906, having been exceeded by $800,- 
000,000. Percentage figures ordinarily make but 
dreary reading. but to the man who is trying to get at 
conditions as they are, rather than as they are reck- 
lessly stated to be, furnish the very best information 
obtainable. They show, for instance, that, taking the 
country as a whole, clearings for January were 22 
per cent. over last vear, 50.7 per cent. over 1908, and 
13.9 per cent. over 1907. 

Bank clearings introduced as a proof of trade condi- 
tions invariably call forth the remark that speculative 
activity at New York unduly influences the figures and 
destroys their value as an indicator of the real state 
of trade. Eliminating New York entirely, then, from 
the compilation, what is the showing made by the rest 
of the country? A gain in January of 14 per cent. 
over last year, 27.3 per cent. over 1908, and 8.8 per 
cent. over even 1907. January of 1907, it will be re- 
membered, was the very apex of the pre-panic boom 
in trade, and here we find the clearings of that month 
exceeded by nearly 9 per cent. Small wonder that 
those who keep in close touch with conditions fail to 
become in the least alarmed by loose talk about “ re- 
actions” and a “serious falling off” and quietly ask 
what, except an exceedingly active state of general 
business, could Jast month have produced a volume of 
bank exchanges so much in excess of any other month 
in our commercial history. 

Further corroborative evidence is to be found in the 
iron trade. January’s production amounted to 2,608,- 
600 tons, a decline of barely 27,000 tons from De- 
cember (about 1 per cent.), and with the exception of 
December by far the biggest month on record. When 
it js considered that the January output far exceeds 
the output of last October and November, the signifi- 
cance of the figures will be fully appreciated. Here 
were three months, October, November, and December, 
in which the whole steel business of the country was 
being driven along under forced draught, iron-pro- 
ducers doing everything in their power to produce the 
necessary amount of basic material—under such a 
stimulus, production in December climbs 88,000 tons 
over November, resting at a notch never before reached. 
Yet. so continuous is the pressure that January pro- 
duction recedes only 17 per cent. from the highest point. 

These are facts and not theories. To the mind open 
to conviction they state unmistakably that whatever 
may be the condition of the steel and iron trade now, 
as late as the end of January business was not only 
good, but was being conducted under high pressure. 
They mean that instead of the lull which seasonably 
follows the beginning of the new year there existed 
in January, so great a condition of activity that iron 
producers turned out more iron than in any other 
month (with the exception of December) in the coun- 
try’s history. 

Since the end of last month there has without doubt 
been some little slackening in activity. Prices have 
been shaded, and from the weakness in the coke- 
market it is evident that the mills are running under 
less pressure. Measured by the standard of December 
and January, February is not likely to be another 
“big” month. But then, considering the unprecedented 
activity which marked the close of last year, is it 
reasonable to expect that the same rate of increase 
must be maintained? Must a new record be made 
every month, Pelion being piled on top of Ossa, or else 
it <j admitted that a “serious reaction” is under 
way 
pper consumption in January tells the same story 
of sustained activity as is told by consumption of 
iron. With copper metal being shifted about as it is 
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By Franklin Escher 


in order to bolster the speculative position, extreme 
care must be exercised in drawing deductions from the 
figures given out, but in their bearing on the general 
state of trade the meaning of some of the figures is 
plain enough. While accepting the statement that sup- 
plies on hand have at last gone below the 100-million- 
pound mark only with a mental reservation as to 
why exports were jumped 33 per cent. over December’s 
hig figures, it is nevertheless a fact that deliveries 
for domestic consumption were by far the largest for 
any month since the Copper Producers’ Association 
began to give out figures. At 78,158,387 pounds they 
exceed the December figures by about 81 million 
pounds, an increase of approximately 12 per cent. 

Production of copper shows but little 4s to the state 
of trade, but consumption of copper shows a great 
deal. The past few years have seen a very great in- 
crease in the purposes for which the red metal is used, 
modern household equipment and the electrical con- 
trivances now in such general use .being conspicuous 
examples of the additional purposes for which copper 
is being employed. Then, too, the electrification of 
steam railroads is still in an early stage, and it is 
from this souree that there comes a good part of the 
demand for copper. When, therefore, the consumption 
of the metal rises as it rose last month, and reaches 
record figures, it is a fair deduction that in the in- 
numerable lines of manufacturing business in which 
copper is largely used there must prevail a condition 
of very great activity. ~ 

Decline in the number of idle cars, inerease in im- 
ports, and other proofs of the active state of trade 
might be adduced, but from the readings of the four 
great barometers given above, it seems hardly neces- 
sary to go farther in order to show the true condition 
of things prevailing as late as the end of last month. 
Since January, it is true, a number of circumstances 
have combined to put a slight drag on the wheels of 
commerce and‘ cause a more conservative feeling, but 
examination of these influences shows them one and 
all to be of temporary nature and not such as to make 
them likely to impose any permanent check on the 
business recovery. 

The circumstances responsible for whatever slight 
let-up in activity may have taken place are, first, the 
introduction into Congress of legislation designed to 
increase the government’s control over corporations; 
second, the labor unrest as evidenced in the demand 
on the railroads for more pay; third, the severe and 
traffic-impeding weather; fourth, the disturbance in 
the investment markets which has, to a certain extent, 
reacted upon the country. 

With regard to the first of these influences, the un- 
settlement caused by pending Federal legislation, it 
may be said that sentiment has already experienced a 
decided change for the better. Mr. Taft’s strong 
declarations as to his intention to enforce existing 
laws, and secure the passing of others, at first gave 
the country a decided chill, but the better ynderstand- 
ing of the administration’s attitude brought about 
during the past few weeks seems to have had a re- 
assuring effect and largely to have allayed the uneasi- 
ness which at first prevailed. With this better feel- 
ing, wide-spread belief that one of the strongest groups 
of capitalists in the country has swung into line with 
the Taft ideas has had much to do. Very few people 
ever believed that Mr. Taft would wilfully do anything 
to hurt the business of the country—what was feared 
was, rather, that there might be commenced a fight 
between large corporation interests and the govern- 
ment, from which serious disturbance of business would 
inevitably result. That fear has now to a great extent 
been allayed. There are still a good many people not 
at all in sympathy with what is being done at Wash- 
ington, but to any one at all in a position to catch 
the drift of sentiment it must be plain that there 
exists far less apprehension as to a repetition of the 
1907 trouble between the government and the corpora- 
tions than there existed a month or so ago. An influ- 
ence which more than any other one thing threatened 
to hurt business is thus becoming of less and less -im- 
portance and will soon be removed altogether. 

Similarly with regard to the second consideration, 
the labor unrest. A month or six weeks ago the out- 
look was regarded as exceedingly dubious. The great 
question itself has by no means as yet been settled, 
but it has been pretty well settled that there is to be 
no general tie-up of the railroads such as was at one 
time seriously threatened. Lesser disturbances and 
strikes are in the wind—there is seldom if ever a time 
when they are not. But in the case of the great con- 
troversy between the trainmen and the Eastern trunk 
lines, the whole handling of the matter has been such 
as to leave little doubt that a settlement. will be 
arrived at without the threatened tie-up taking 
place. 

Concerning the influence of the severe weather on 
business, some little idea can be gained from the fact 
that at one time in January there were standing 
blocked on the Northwestern railroads alone more than 
25,000 loaded freight-cars. Worst up in that section, 
the severe weather prevailed over a large part of the 
country, seriously impeding traffic and in many cases 
making the movement of merchandise all but an im- 
possibility. Construction work, easily enough carried 
on during ordinary winter weather, had to be aban- 
doned, while builders, ready to go on with large proj- 
ects, in many cases found that they could not secure 
the necessary material and had to suspend operations, 
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All over the country the rigor of the season has exerted 
this strong restraining infiuence. 

In the disturbed state of the investment-markets, 
too, there has existed a condition which has acted as 
a severe check upon the progress of the business re- 
covery. There is coming to be a closer and closer 
connection between Wall Street and the rest of the 
country, and adverse developments in the financial 
markets have not failed of quick reflection on in- 
dustry and trade. The very fact that stocks act as 
they acted at the end of Jast month and the beginning 
of this is enough to make a good many business men 
think that adverse developments in trade are being 
* discounted ” and that they themselves had better go 
slow. But of far greater importance even than that 
is the fact that such disturbances in the markets dry 
up the springs of capital and for the time being make 
it impossible for business interests to secure the new 
capital of which they are at present so much in need, 
More than one enterprise, planned on the assurance 
that the money with which to carry it out would be 
forthcoming, has had to be abandoned. Pressure of 
business toward the end of last year brought half the 
railroads in the country into the market for the pur- 
pose of raising new capital, but up to the time of the 
disturbance in the investment market only a few of 
the big roads had made satisfactory arrangements and 
sold their new securities. Inability on the part of 
these roads to go ahead with their financing, as 
planned, has necessarily meant the cancellation of a 
large volume of orders for material and equipment 
which were to ‘have been paid out of the money the 
railroads had been given every reason to think they 
could raise. In many cases, large orders have been 
cancelled entirely and others, tentatively given, with- 
drawn. 

Whatever the course of stock prices, it is a fact that 
investment-market conditions have now very greatly 
improved, that money is easy again, and that the rail- 
roads are again coming into the market and securing 
the accommodation they need. What this means to 
ihe business of the country in general it is easy to 
see. Disturbed investment-market conditions, like the 
seare about Washington and the severe weather, have 
proved but a temporary influence on the business 
situation. 

More than that, and bearing strongly on the ques- 
tion as to whether we are in for a trade reaction or not, 
it is to be borne in mind that the settlement of the 
political questions which have checked business is 
bound to clear the air and greatly help business in 
the long run; that the end of the unseasonable weather 
will see construction work and railroad traffic going 
forward with added impetus; and lastly, that the fact 
that the railroads have been again delayed in their 
plans will make them all the more anxious to push 
them strenuously, now that the necessary capital can 
again be had. There are clouds on the industrial 
horizon, but the wind seems to be blowing the right 
way. 


People who have remained unaffected by the hysteria 
prevailing in the financial markets are pointing out 
that even should the suits pending against Standard 
Oil and the Tobacco Company be decided adversely to 
those corporations, not one dollar’s worth of property 
will be destroyed. Assuming the worst, that the Su- 
preme Court orders the dissolution of these or other 
combinations, what will be the effect other than that 
the component parts will continue to do business as 
individual concerns instead of as a combination of con- 
cerns? “We have been through the same thing with 
the Northern Securities Company,” recently remarked 
that wily old philosopher, James J. Hill. ‘‘ The prop- 
erty is all there just the same. What is the difference 
whether the owners have one green certificate to repre- 
sent their interest or two red ones?” 


In the short space of a month there has come about 
a great change in the “money” situation. The first 
week of January saw call money at 14 per cent., with 
borrowers thoroughly frightened and providing them- 
selves with fixed-term loans at high rates. Since then 
the position has been apparently reversed. Institutions 
having money to lend are just about as eager now to 
put out their money as borrowers were to borrow a 
month ago—and are having just about as hard a time 
accomplishing their purpose. 

Surface liquidation in the stock-market resulting in 
low rates for loans on collateral, should not, however, 
be too confidently construed to mean that the stringency 
with which the year began meant nothing and is to be 
followed by a long period of low rates. The money 
with which Wall Street carries on its speculative 
operations is like the floating supply of some close- 
held stock—the fluctuations in the price at which it is 
held are apt to be wide. A period of liquidation 
strikes the market, loans are paid off, money suddenly 
becomes exceedingly cheap. But just as quickly can 
the supply be absorbed by some little demand which 
may spring up, in which case rates are apt to rise just 
as fast as they went down. 

The real measure of the money-market as it affects 
commercial interests throughout the country is not 
the rate at which the Wall Street banks may be 
willing to lend surplus amounts on stock collateral, 
but is rather the — of the demand for money 
with which to carry on business, 





The Gentler View 
STATISTICS AND GENEALOGIES 


By Florida Pier 


A tone time ago, when mysteries were 
really mysteries, kindly grown-ups used 
to amuse us with a game lengthily called, 
“Go away, Jack; come back, Jill.” A 
piece of paper which we ourselves had 
torn from the back leaf of a primer used 
to disappear and come again on the fore- 
finger of a gracious aunt in a way that en- 
raptured and batted us. For some of us 
it took years, while others succeeded with 
the help of tears in discovering that the 
piece of paper was always there and al- 
ways precisely the same, the fingers alone 
taking turns in appearing, sometimes the 
one with the paper, sometimes the one 
without. Even after we understood it to 
be a trick we continued to be more or less 
admiring, and it even in some measure 
retained its power of entangling our wits. 

The same game is played to-day with 
statistics. They come and they go at the 
will of an expert theorist, and we watch 
the disappearing piece of paper with 
charmed absorption. Statistics now re- 
fute nothing, they prove everything. Each 
side of an argument is upheld by a bul- 
wark of statistics. They used ‘to be the 
alembie which separated fact from theory; 
they are now as susceptible to influence 
as a chameleon, and individual statistics 
are matched against individual statistics 
until one doubts whether two and two, if 
added with determination, would not re- 
sult in the surprising sum of seven. Every 
one uses statistics; modernists live with 
them on terms of easy intimacy. No one 
seems to regard them as snakes in the 
grass who may at any moment poison the 
argument; they are tamed lions taught io 
fetch. and carry. The statistics taken in 
a city prove one thing, those in the State 


another, those of the nation a third. No 
arrangement could be more perfect. One's 


line of thought is decided upon, and a lit- 
tle careful looking about will uncover suit- 
able statistics. You make them your own, 
begin your statements with, “I think you 
will find the statistics prove—” and every 
one is conquered except those unconquer- 
able souls who have statistics of their 
own. A _ pure-statistic law will have to 
be passed or genuine ones must be marked 
sterling. The listeners of the world should 
be saved, if possible, from the exhaustion 
of being too frequently convinced. 


Nothing is more arolly unreasonable, 
among the generations who have tried to 
memorize the relationship of one historical 
character to another, than the grief ex- 
pressed by themselves and their disap- 
pointed parents and teachers on their in- 
ability to manage it in the least. The poor 
kiddies who have wept at not being able 
to remember what Queen Elizabeth would 
have called Katherine of Aragon in the 
privacy of the home circle! ‘Was it 
mother ?—but their boo-hoos at this are 
always merged in their vexation at the 
intrusion of William of Orange into the 
English ruling family, while as their years 
and studies increased their climax of pas- 
sionate protest was reached at keeping the 
great Florentine families disentangled---a 








thing they were never able to do them- 
selves. 

With a complete disregarding of facts, 
children have been expected to evince 
genealogical tendencies, when we all know 
perfectly well that this is a development 
strictly relegated to later life, it seldom 
flowering in its true perfection before 
fifty. It is only then we are able to grasp 
with complete clarity that John Marks’s 
third daughter married a Lester, who was 
of the Concord, not the Vermont branch 
of Lesters, and it was his daughter by 
his first wife who was afterward wooed 
by the son of the adopted daughter of old 
John Marks’s second cousin’s foreman 
brought from Ireland by the junior part- 
ner who took to drink. To remain sane 
and brisk in the presence of genealogical 
data is a power given us to offset loss of 
hearing and the other inconveniences of 
“ getting on.” It is not even that a great 
young brain can hope to feel at home in 
this particular labyrinth. It is necessary 
to live half a century until one’s mind is 
well oiled, and then the gift comes as a 
means perhaps of putting young people 
in their places and showing them that 
even with their cockiness there are some 
things they need not attempt. 

When one’s own relations have been 
mastered and the descendants of the neigh- 
bors of one’s youth put in their proper 
niches with their children correctly ranged 
around them, then and only then is one 
in a position to tackle the great people 
of the world and their maddeningly com- 
plicated connections. Grandmothers should 
shudder when they see their chiefest ac- 
complishment set as a feasible task before 
young and tender minds. 

To keep the Roman Emperors straight, 
only, be it understood, in line of succession, 
is the brave caper cut by a master who 
stands in a class beyond competition and 
whiles away his leisure by performing 
with felicitous ease the apparently impos- 
sible. For be it remembered that there 
are no homely landmarks, such as Annie 
Upton’s, living in the second white house 
from the Unitarian church on Main Street, 
to help one out with the kings of France, 
or Annie’s sister, having been Queen of 
the May the year you had the mumps and 
could not go to the May party, to settle 
definitely the exact position of the ladies 
of the Bourbon family. To keep them 
clear and unblurred is a demonstration of 
what the genealogical talent can do in 
its highest and most scientific phase. It 
is tight-rope walking blindfolded and with- 
out the net. To remember what Pope 
excommunicated Henry the Eighth and 
which one threatened to throw Michel- 
angelo off the scaffolding of the Sistine 
Chapel is nothing but the leap in the air, 
somersault, and balanced landing, with 
your toe gripping surely the rope, an 
achievement so unlikely as to prove, on 
your accomplishing it, that the angels are 
on your side and that your own particular 
gift renders you infallible. 


Cause and effect should be made a com- 























A POSTILION TO ROYALTY 


JOHN WILSON (AT THE LEFT), WHO DIED RECENTLY AT DARTFORD, ENGLAND, IN 
HIS NINETY-SEVENTH YEAR, WAS ENGLAND’S OLDEST POST-BOY, HAVING BEEN IN 


THE SERVICE FOR FORTY YEARS. 


ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS HE ACTED AS POSTILION 


TO THE LATE QUEEN VICTORIA, AND FILLED A LIKE POSITION WHEN QUEEN ALEX- 
ANDRA LANDED AT GRAVESEND, FROM DENMARK, TO MARRY KING EDWARD VII., 
THEN PRINCE OF WALES 
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pound word; the “and” is misleading. 
One might suppose—in fact, one absent- 
mindedly does—that cause comes after ef- 
fect as the flame comes after the striking 
of a match, so that by preventing the 
cause the effect would never take place. 
Whereas effect actually follows cause as a 
snake’s tail follows its head, with all lack 
of dividing-line; in fact, so entirely one 
and the same thing that if the effect is 
killed it kills the cause. If a man is ir- 
ritated by his wife’s nervous, shrill laugh, 
she only laughs with nervous shrillness 
because she knows she irritates him. If 
& woman cannot give her confidence to 
her sister because she thinks her unsym- 
pathetic, the sister’s lack of sympathy is 
because she is pained into inarticulacy by 
her sister’s lack of confidence in her. Hu- 
man relations are vicious circles. If they 
were anything else one person would be 
the cause to whom the blame could be 
traced, and the last word on any human 
tangle is that no one was to blame, the 
counter - reaction being so simultaneous 
that cure is out of the question because 
the seat of disease is also the fount of 
palliation. 





The Fragile Giraffe 


A GIRAFFE is an ungainly creature even 
at home, and when he is wrested from his 
native soil and put up in the narrow con- 
fines of captivity his extraordinary length 
of limb and neck is very much in the 
way. It is said that there is one order 
that animal collectors never like to fill— 
that for a live giraffe. 

Lions, tigers, and pythons are easy to 
capture compared with the giraffe. That 
long-legged, long-necked beast can see, 
smell, and hear a hunter miles away. 
Pitfalls are worse than useless, for a 
giraffe would be certain to break its legs 
or neck if it tumbled into one. A trap 
strong enough to hold the powerful crea- 
ture would crush its delicate legs like pipe 
stems. 

There is but one way to take a giraffe 
alive, and that way is hard and tedious. 
Giraffes must be surrounded by drivers 
and chased until they bring up, weary 
and helpless, in a bamboo enclosure. It 
means a drive of many miles lasting many 
days, for if they were driven into the pen 
in their first rush of terror they would 
dash in headlong and kill themselves. 

When the giraffe is penned the work is 
only begun. The next great difficulty to 
overcome is the five hundred miles or more 
of wilderness to the nearest seaport. Men 
have tried to transport the great brutes 
by driving them, but the risk of accident 
is too great. The best method is to pen 
the giraffe in a bamboo cage open at the 
top, so that the head and shoulders can 
stick out. Then the cage is lashed to 
great bamboo poles from twenty to thirty 
feet long, and as many natives as are nec- 
essary lift the ends to their shoulders and 
give the queer beast a free ride to the 
ocean. 

The problem of transportation does not 
cease with the» journey to the seaport. 
The shipping of the giraffe and the voy- 
age are fraught with peril. The giraffe’s 
legs break very easily; if he slips the 
fragile underpinnings double under him 
and snap. In transferring the animal 
from shore to ship his long, helpless neck 
may become tangled in the tackle or strike 
a spar, mast, or shroud, in which case 
good-by to the giraffe. 

The legs are not the only fragile por- 
tions of the giraffe anatomy. Catching 
a giraffe, therefore, is not an easy process, 
but the reward is great. If a collector 
succeed in bringing home alive a good 
specimen, he may obtain almost any price 
in reason, inasmuch as this is the most 
costly wild animal of the menagerie. 

The giraffe is one of those beasts that 
frequently break their hearts in captivity. 
They have been known to weep with home- 
sickness. 





The Slave and the Oysters 


One of the principal banking-houses of 
St. Petersburg is said to have been found- 
ed by a man who for a great part of his 
life was a serf. Even in his condition 
of serf he was a wealthy banker and, as 
may readily be imagined, made many at- 
tempts to procure his freedom. The story 
goes that he offered a million roubles for 
his liberty, but that his master, Count 
Sheremetieff, proud. of possessing such a 
serf, refused to liberate him. 

The liberation was, however, finally 
procured, and at a much lower price than 
that mentioned. The story is a pretty 
one. 

This serf, by name Shalounine, returned 
one day from Odessa to St. Petersburg, 
and as in duty bound repaired to the 
Sheremetieff palace, there to report him- 
self. With him he had brought, as a gift 
to the Count, a small barrel of choice 
Crimean oysters, This he left outside 








till he should receive an intimation that 
the offering would be acceptable to Shere- 
metieff. 

Now, it so chanced that he found his 
master surrounded by a large number of 
guests who had been bidden to breakfast. 
The Count was engaged in berating his 
butler for negligence to provide oysters 
for the breakfast. The butler contended 
that there were no oysters in the market. 

It was at this juncture that the Count 
caught sight of his banker serf. 

“So,” he angrily exclaimed, “ you, too, 
are to annoy me! And with your pester- 
ing appeals for liberation! Let me tell 
you that your errand will prove a fruitless 
one! But stay! I'll release yon on one 
condition—and one only—that you get me 
some oysters for breakfast!” 

Shalounine bowed low and left the room. 
When he returned he laid the: barrel of 
oysters at his master’s feet. 

Whereupon the Count, true to his word, 
called for pen and paper and instantly 
wrote out a declaration of emancipation 
making the serf a free man. Then the 
former master, with a most gracious air, 
added, 

“And now, my dear Shalounine, will 
you be so good as to favor us with your 
company at breakfast ?” 





Chartreux Still Made in Spain 

THERE appeared recently in some of the 
American dailies an article stating that the 
Carthusian monks, celebrated for the manu- 
facture of the genuine Chartreuse, a 
known as “ Liqueur Péres Chartreux,” were 
anticipating moving from Spain to Austria. 
This rumor is now officially denied by 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York 
City, who are the American Agents of the 
monks. »*» 
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THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 cents a box. .*. 
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(Continued from page 23) 
when she left, “don’t you stay too long with that leg 
of Aunt Kate’s. You come back to me just as soon as 
you can, you see?” 

“As soon as 1 can,’ she answered. The answer 
seemed true enough to her. She knew that she could 
never come back to him any more. 

“T’ll give you three days, now, Mac,” he said to 
Thorndike, as Thorndike said good-by. “I can’t stand 
you both bein’ away for more than that. You under- 
stand?” 

* T understand,” said Thorndike, briefly. 

He wondered what would have happened had Donker- 
sloat known of the missive that reposed in his, Thorn- 
dike’s, coat pocket. He had spent all night composing 
it—his last letter to his chief. For he, too, could never 
look, his chief in the face again. He had gone over 
it twice carefully. He had finished it as the sun was 
rising. 

“T can’t change the facts,’ he had told himself. 
“ These are the facts. He’s got to get them straight.” 

He was right. This letter from Thorndike to his 
chief was a clear, unvarnished statement of the truth. 
He neither spared himself nor her—he told to Donker- 
sloat the things that lay between himself and his 
conscience, and he summed it up in one succinct 
phrase—* It had to be.” 

When the train drew out of the station Aileen 
touched him gently on the arm. “Do you mind tell- 
ing me,” she queried, “ what it was you dropped into 
the mail-box in the waiting-room?” 

Thorndike drew a sharp intake of breath. “It was 
my last letter to the chief,” he said. 

Aileen shivered. “Couldn’t we have waited—told 
him later?” she exclaimed. 

Thorndike shook his head. “ Now that we’ve gone, 
the sooner he knows it the better—at least, so it 
seemed to me. He has the right.” 

Again she shivered. “ He'll get it the first thing in 
the morning,” she went on; “yes, you’re right, per- 
haps.” 

“T mailed it—not to the office, but to the house,” 
corrected Thorndike, “so it will reach him personally 
late in the afternoon. He leaves too early for the 
morning mail, you see. . .” He stopped. “It was not 
so much that he should know at once,” he said, “as 
it was for me to write him at once—to write and get 
it off my mind—a load. I had to tell him. TI wanted 
to get it over with. . The rest is—peace.” 

“More than peace,” she answered, “ a life of—under- 
standing.” 


Now that the die was cast, something seemed to 
snap within Thorndike’s consciousness. He leaned 
back in his chair, scanning the landscape with his gaze, 
but seeing nothing. It had been agreed between them 
that they should pay little attention the one to the 
other, for the seats were full. . . 

Thorndike closed his eyes. . . . “ Tired?” she queried. 

“No,” he answered, staring at her oddly, “ think- 
ing. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” she smiled. 

“They’re worth more than that,” he answered... . 
She couldn’t understand the strange expression on his 
face . . . couldn’t know what was passing in his mind. 
And yet, it was nothing save history—the history of 
his association with Peter Donkersloat. For three- 
quarters of an hour he was silent. Then he bent over 
toward her and looked her full in the eyes. 

*“* Aileen,” he said, and there was a sharp, insistent 
note in his voice that startled her, “listen to me, 
please.” 

“ Always,” she smiled. His heart leaped at the 
music in her voice. What would he not give—what 
had he not given—to have her in his arms? .. . and 





” 


“Listen,” he repeated. “ Don’t look now. But at 
your leisure, I want you to observe every person in 
this ear. I don’t know a soul. Do you?” 

“T'll tell you in a minute,” she replied. 


THE LOOPHOLE 


For ten minutes she searched the faces in the car, 
and search her memory for faces like them. 

“Not one,” she answered, finally. 

Thorndike leaned over and pressed a button. Then 
he waited. A white-coated porter came swiftly down 
the aisle, swerving from side to side with the motion 
of the train. 

“Is that stateroom occupied, porter?” asked Thorn- 
dike, jerking his head toward the rear of the car, 

“No, sah,” said the porter. 

“We want it,” jerked out Thorndike. Then he bent 
over the wife of Peter Donkersloat and whispered to 
her, “ Aileen, come, at once, with me.” 

She followed him. Inside the little room they 
yvaited standing until the porter had set down their 
bags. Then Thorndike locked the door behind him. 

* Aileen,” he exclaimed, with the same quick nervous 
tone, “I want you to sit down by the window... | 
want you to look, not at me, but out of window, while 
I talk to you... .” He, too, leaned over and took her 
hand gently and held it tenderly, while he talked to 
her. 

“T’m going to paint the picture of—a man,” he said. 

Only he and Aileen Donkersloat know what he said 
to her upon that swiftly flying train that afternoon 
. . . but there was but one burden to his song .. . his 
love for Peter Donkersloat. He had not known it, had 
not felt it, until it had been too late. ... And then, 
as some fallen saint from whose sight heaven has been 
shut, he had realized, with terrific force, what Peter 
Donkersloat had meant to him, meant to him now. 
For hours, while the darkness settled down upon the 
landscape all about them, and the blur of lights in 
houses flashed into their faces—for hours Thorndike 
laid his soul bare to this woman—his soul, not as he 
had supposed it to be all along—but as it really was. 
For hours, with the honey of Hymettus on his tongue, 
he talked of the greatness of his chief. He did it well 
—so well that the woman felt, knew that these 
thoughts were her thoughts as well as Thorndike’s— 
that his words had been upon her lips... . So that 
in time this was the thing that both agreed upon. 
“What difference does it make what happens to us— 
what becomes of Aileen or of Thorndike? The thing 
for us to do is to remember, to consider, the happiness 
of but one man—our chief.” 

Thorndike drew a long breath as he kissed her for 
the first and the last time in his life. 

“It’s well we understand ourselves so thoroughly 
before it is too late.” 





It was on the morning of the second day after that 
that Thorndike strolled easily, jauntily, into the 
private offices of the Donkersloat-Farrell-Thorndike 
Concern. 

“ Well,” he announced to Donkersloat, “ I’m back on 
time, you see.” 

Then he stepped back with shock. Donkersloat, as 
in the twinkling of an eye, seemed to be the mere 
shadow of himself. Upon his face was painted an- 
guish—pain. He jerked himself upright in his chair. 

“ Thorndike!” he gasped, ‘‘ you—you have the nerve 
to come in here—you—after this letter that you 
wrote-—after what you’ve done!” 

Thorndike’s heart stood still. The letter. It was 
a strange freak of fate that both he and Aileen had 
forgotten that the letter had been mailed. In the 
ecstasy that their cleanliness had cast upon them— 
the fact of virtue had held them in its sway. Now 
for the first time Thorndike recalled the letter. And 
there it was, fluttering in the tremulous grasp of 
Donkersloat—an accusing document in all its hideous- 
ness—the confession of a sin that had not been com- 
mitted. And yet Thorndike’s very virtue lent him 
strength and firmness. 

“Let me see the letter,” he exclaimed. He was 
surprised at the ease with which he said the thing. 
Donkersloat passed it over. Thorndike read it slowly 
to gain time. 





“Oh, you wrote it all right,” snarled Donkersloat. 
* Hang you, I know it by heart!” 

The letter... yes, by this time they would have 
been in Florida. By this time they would have gone 
for good . . . in a month more Donkersloat would have 
been resigned to his fate. ... The letter would have 
been all right if they had carried out their plans. 
But now that they were guiltless this letter was 
hellish in its consequences. ... Part of the glory of 
their virtue was to be that he, Donkersloat, should 
never know. And this letter, forever, must rob Don- 
kersloat of his happiness. No matter what the truth 
was now—the letter had been true when written. That 


situation had existed ... there was no gainsaying 
that. The intention had been there... the letter 
said so ... Donkersloat knew it now . 


Donkersloat, who had held himself in well up to now, 
gripped him fiercely by the shoulder. 

* You blackguard,” he exclaimed, “ where is she? 
You... you... damn ‘you . I loved Aileen... .” 

Thorndike was motionless for an instant. He knew 
not what to say. Suddenly, however, as he stared 
over the head of his chief, a glaring figure on the wall 
stared him in the face. It was the figure “ 2.” 

Something thrilled him as with a sudden shock. 
But still he gave no sign. Then, with an hysterical 
whoop, he burst forth into a peal of joy. 

“T kept in as long as I could, old chap,” he cried 
to Donkersloat, wagging his head and_ holding his 
I can’t hold in any longer. Can I 





nOW? .. 4 
“What the devil is the matter with you?” queried 
Donkersloat, alarmed. But Thorndike wouldn’t say. 
He grew red in the face, he gurgled, and he choked 
with laughter . . . he even gagged. 
When he could speak he shook his clenched hand at 
his chief. “IT warned you,” he exclaimed, “I told 


‘you I’d get even and I did.” 


“Get even?” gasped Donkersloat. ‘What did I do 
to you?” 

Thorndike pointed to the huge calendar above the 
desk. “ What day is to-day?” he queried. 

“Second, of course,” responded Donkersloat; “ but 
what of that.” 

“But,” roared Thorndike, “you got this letter 
yesterday. And yesterday,” he spluttered, “ yester- 
day was April first.” 

Donkersloat stood speechless for a moment. Then 
he seemed to put on a pound in weight every half- 
minute. Grief dropped from him. Only anger took 
its place. 

“Do you mean to tell me.” he roared, “ that this was 
an April Fool joke? . Any man that would make a 
joke like that... and drag in a married woman’s 
name . 

“That ‘Il do for you,” returned Thorndike, venge- 
fully. ‘ You dragged in my girl’s name once . . . and 
I’m even. I dragged in your wife’s. And now, we’re 
quits, you see.” 

Donkersloat smote his forehead and looked foolish. 
“Tf I haven’t gone and sent a fool telegram to her 
Aunt Kate about her!” he exclaimed. “ Drat you, V’ll 
never forgive you as long as I live.” , 

The door opened and a messenger-boy came in. He 
passed a telegram over to Donkersloat and Donkersloat 
tore it open feverishly. It was from Norfolk, from 
Aileen. 


“Can’t understand. You must have been out with 
the boys too much. Love from Aunt Kate and 
AILEEN.” 


Donkersloat seized Thorndike with both arms. “ It’s 
all right, you blamed blatherskite of a practical joker,” 
he exclaimed. “ll tell her it was lobster and cham- 
pagne ... and it will be, too, for the dinner is on 
me to-night.” 

Thorndike reached for the letter. ‘ There’s only 
one copy of this joke,” he remarked, “so suppose we 
tear it up.” 





A Ballad 


ALONE she faces death in fight 


That life may be upon the earth, 
Sole priestess of the ancient rite, 


The primal mystery of birth. 


Her hand, our groping lips that guides 
To find their nurture at her breast, 
Through all the years sustains, decides, 
Prevents, and holds us to our best. 


Her smile, Madonna-like and pure, 
She on her sleeping babe doth bend, 
Is still the steadfast lamp and sure 
That lights our lives from end to end. 


Her tears, dear pearls of price, that fall 
For pity of our childish pain, 

In manhood are the balm for all 
Our wounds, and make us whole again. 


Through all the sordid stress and strife, 
The grim persistence of the real, 

She walks, a thing of light and life, 
Clad in the robes of the ideal. 


A thing apart, enthroned above 


Our rude arena’s seethe and swirl, 


By the sheer magic of her love 


She lifts us to the Gates of Pearl. 


We taste the fires of hell indeed 
Against her when we stoop to sin, 


of the True 


By Francis Medhurst 


We cry for 
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heaven in our need 
And who but she ean lead us in! 


And shall this creature, fine and rare, 
From whom we draw our lives, our souls, 


Descend to fight with noise and blare 
The vulgar battle of the polls? 


Shall she, who stands for home and grace, 


For all we worship and revere, 


Forsake her old, God-given place, 
To rant while all the hustings jeer? 


Shall she, to whom are power and praise, 
Grasp vainly at a counterfeit? 

In wordy warfare spend her days, 
The while her children run the street? 


“The hand that rocks the cradle rules 

The world” *twas Truth herself that wrote. 
Shall woman then, a jest for fools, 

Lose this to gain an empty vote? 


Shall her fair image leave its shrine 


And in the market-place be set? 
Shall she we honor as divine 


Become a shrieking suffragette? 


Let her, the fever and the fuss 


Forsaking, bear her part again, 


To mother us and marry us 
And, first and last, to make us men! 


* Respectfully, reproachfully, yet admiringly dedicated to Richard Le Gallienne 
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A Garden on Shipboard 


Nor so long ago there arrived at a Pa- 
cific port a ship from Belfast, Ireland, 
after a voyage that was in one respect re- 
markable. It appears that this vessel’s 
ballast consisted of about two thousand 
tons of Irish soil. This, when levelled off, 
made a pretty good-sized garden patch, 
and the crew, with commendable thrift, 
took it into their heads to improve it. 

They planted a good stock of garden 
truck—cabbages, leeks, turnips, radishes, 
pease, beans, lettuce, and other things. 
These came up in due course, and flour- 
ished admirably. especially while the ship 
was in the tropics, and the men had fresh 
“garden sass” to their hearts’ content. 

As they rounded Cape Horn they re- 
planted the garden, and by the time they 
reached the equator everything was again 
green and the table well supplied. 

The two. drawbacks were the weeds, 
which grew apace, and the inroads of the 
ship’s drove of pigs, which were kept in 
the “farmyard attachment,” and which, 
on several occasions, when the ship was 
rolling heavily, broke out of bounds and 
of course did their best to obtain their 
share of the garden truck. 

The last pig was killed and served with 
green vegetables just before the vessel 
entered the port on the Pacific. On the 
arrival of the ship the sod was taken to 
its destination, ready to be used again for 
terrestrial gardening. 
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Axe-head Money 


WueEN Schliemann was digging at the 
supposed site of Troy, he discovered 
masses of silver in the form of axe-heads. 
Gitze suggested that these were intended, 
not for implements. but for money. 
Bronze axe-heads have also been discovered 
in ancient remains, mingled with metal 
pieces in the form of rings, in such a man- 
ner as to suggest that all alike were in- 
tended to serve as money; and the con- 
clusion is drawn that, in ancient times, 
the metal axe-head had come to be a popu- 
lar unit of value for purposes of barter. 
After it had disappeared as actual money, 
the memory of it, according to this theory, 
was preserved in the coins of Tenedos, 
which bore the figure of an axe-head. 

It has been suggested that the “ wedge 
of gold” which Achan stole from the 
spoils of Jericho, and for the stealing of 
which Joshua had him stoned to death, 
was a specimen of the ancient axe-head 
money. 





The Wanderings of the Moon 


To explain the remarkable variations in 
the place of the moon during different 
months we must consider the effect of the 
inclination of the ecliptic to the earth’s 
equator. The ecliptic is the path in which 
the sun appears to circle the heavens once 
every year. 

The ecliptic crosses the plane of the 
equator at two opposite points, called the 
vernal and autumnal equinoxes. The sun 
arrives at the vernal equinox about the 
21st of March, and at the autumnal equi- 
nox about the 21st of September. During 
the interval the sun is north of the equa- 
tor, and consequently its path lies high in 
the heavens, as seen from our hemisphere. 

Now the moon travels around the earth 
in a plane not very much inclined (only 
five degrees and eight minutes to the path 
of the sun). But the sun takes twelve 
months to circle the heavens, while the 
moon takes less than one month. Accord- 
ingly, at one time we find the moon near 
the sun, and about two weeks later just 
opposite the sun. 





It is clear that when the moon is near 
the sun, as at new moon, it will be north 
of the equator if the sun is north, and 
south if the sun is south. But when the 
moon is opposite the sun, as at full moon, 
it will be north of the equator if the sun 
is south, and south if the sun is north. 

We have just seen that from autumn 
to spring the sun is south of the equator. 
It follows that in winter the full moon 
will be north of the equator, and will run 
high in the sky. On the other hand, dur- 
ing the summer, when the sun is north of 
the equator, the full moon will be south of 
it and will run low in the sky. Some 
variation is produced by the inclination of 
the moon’s orbit to the ecliptic, but this 
inclination, being small, may be neglected 
in a general explanation. 

The moon rises, on the average, about 
fifty-one minutes later every day. This 
interval is called the daily retardation. 
It is shortened or lengthened according to 
what part of the ecliptic the moon is near. 
In the latitude of New York the interval 
may vary in length between twenty-three 
minutes and one hour and_ seventeen 
minutes. The retardation is greatest when 
the moon’s path is steepest to the horizon, 
and least when the path bas the smallest 
inclination. 

The latter condition occurs, with re- 
spect to the full moon, about the time of 
the autumnal equinox. At that season 
the full moon travels in a path very little 
inclined to the herizon, and so, for several 
evenings in succession, will rise at nearly 
the hour of sunset. This is called the 
harvest moon. The next following full 
moon in October also has its path, but 
little inclined, and its retardation short- 
ened, and is called the hunter’s moon. 

Seme persons suppose that the crescent 
of the new moon promises wet or dry 
weather, according as its horns are so in- 
clined that the hollow between them 
looks as though it could, or could not, hold 
water. Of course there is no relation be- 
tween the weather and the position of the 
new moon’s horns. The inclination of the 
moon can readily be accounted for, at any 
time, when we bear in mind the fact that 
a line drawn from tip to tip of the horns 
must always be at right angles to the 
direction of the sunset. 





Odd Facts about Fishes 


Fist are, we are told, very light 
sleepers, and frequently assume singular 
positions; but the most remarkable fact 
concerning them is the change of color 
many of them undergo while asleep. 

Usually their spots and stripes become 
darker and more distinct when they fall 
asleep. Occasionally the pattern of their 
coloration is entirely changed. The ordi- 
nary porgy, for instance, presents in the 
daytime beautiful iridescent hues playing 
over its silvery sides, but at night, on 
falling asleep, it takes on a dull bronze 
tint, and six conspicuous black bands 
make their appearance on its sides. If 
it is suddenly awakened by the turning up 
of lights in the aquarium it immediately 
resumes the silvery color that it shows 
by daylight. These changes have been 
ascribed to the principle of “ protective 
coloration,” and it has been pointed out 
that the appearance of black bands and 
the deepening of the spots serve to conceal 
the fish from their enemies when lying 
amid eel-grass and seaweeds. 





Guarding the Bank of France 

TuUERE are plenty of ingenious burglars 
in the world, but he would have to be a 
very ingenious burglar indeed who should 
lind a way to rob the Bank of France. 
The measures taken for guarding the 
money are of such a nature that burglary 
would seem to be impossible. 

Every day when the money is put into 
the vaults in the cellar, and before the 
officers leave. masons are in attendance 
whose duty it is to wall up the doors of 
the vaults with hydraulic mortar. Water 
is then turned on, and kept running until 
the cellar is flooded. 

A burglar would thus have to work in 
a diving-suit, and break down a cement 
wall before he could even begin to break 
into the vaults. When the officers arrive 
the next morning the water is drawn off, 
the masonry torn down, and the vaults 
opened. 





Pineapple Cloth 


In the search for fibres that may be 
used in cloth-making it has been suggested 
that the pineapple plant might be pressed 
into service. Pineapple leaves contain 
silk-like fibres which can be divided into 
exceedingly thin filaments and then spun 
into threads, 

In Eastern countries delicate fabrics, as 
light almost as cobwebs, have been made 
of this material. But as yet no good 
process of producing the fibres in commer- 
cial quantities has been discovered. 
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Did You Ever Seea Tired SHOP GIRL? 
Or a Worn Out ERRAND Boy? 


ZANGING on to the strap in a crowded street car after 
4% a hard day—going often to a cheerless home—or to a 
lees) miserable hall bedroom in a cheap boarding house ? 
ROO "Yes" "Lots of them?" We thought so! %We have 
all seen them!! Couldn’t happen to your boy or girl, though! No? 
% That’s what their Father may have thought. %* He stopped at 
thinking about it. Didn’t act when he could have bought the /ife 
insurance policy which would have prevented it all. %+ Now his Boy 
--who has been robbed of the education which would have given 
him an even start in the world—and hs Girl who has been robbed 
of her chance of a Home—meaning everything to a young woman 
—have to pay the price of that Father’s neglect, or thoughtlessness, 
or indifference, or carelessness (call it what you will, we call it crim- 
inal, the result to the children is the same), and it’s a heavy price and 
an unfair one, which they have to pay. % Better take stock of your 
Life Insurance. % Is it enough? No? We thought not! 

% Send for The Equitable Life Assurance Society man—-NOW 
—TO-DAY. You don’t know, it may already be too late for you 
to get these benefits! He will tell you: 


% First: Whether you can become a member of the Equitable 
Society. 

% Second: How hitt/e it will cost to put an Equitable policy be- 
tween your boy and your girl and the | 2-hour day! 





















THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


“Strongest in the World’”’ 
The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them 


PAUL MORTON, President, 120 Broadway, New York City 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why 


not recommend some g man—or woman—to us, to represent us there ? 
Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 
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Special Easter Cruise ¢ 
LEAVING THURSDAY, MARCH 24TH jf 
Could Any Trip Be Better Chosen 


Than to BERMUDA, ST. THOMAS, 
SAN JUAN and HAVANA? 


Returning Saturday, April 9th. Two weeks of delightful travel 
on the superb twin screw steamship MOLTKE (12,500 tons), with 
all modern safety appliances and comforts of a first-class hotel. 
Ample Time Ashore for Sightseeing. $85.00 up. 


| Also Summer Cruises to Norway, Spitzbergen, Iceland, Etc. } 
WRITE FOR TRAVEL BOOKS 


c . * 5 
cruises to the highest state, of Hamburg-American Line, 5,..42-) n. y. 
cee seme of ever 20 years. {| Boston Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 





























We positively guarantee proficiency 
or return your money by our new method 
of quickly teaching cartooning, commer- 


glide over the paper without hitch, 
hack, or haggle. Sample card of 12, 
all different, sent for 6cts. postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Banaowar, Mew Youn. 











Financial 


Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 


Letters to Europe and South Af- 

f rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 

Oo ellers’ J.etters of Credit. 

. . Collections made. Inter- 
Credit. national Cheques. Certifi- 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


cates of Deposit. 

BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET 
8 of 20-YR. GOLD COUPON 
© IRRIGATION BONDS 


Den., $500. Int., March, Sept. Principal and interest 
guaranteed by Ist Mtg. on sub-irrigated lands now 
earning over 8% on valuation of $7,000 per acre. We in- 
vite the strictest investigation. 20-year circular, free. 


HOWARD-PACKARD LAND CO., Sanford, Florida 








ONE NEVADA MINING CO. 


paid to its 6,000 stockholders last year 
$4,98 1,283.00 
$1400 for every 1000 shares—$140 tor every 100 shares 
Nevada mines pay ENORMOUS PROFITS. 
Let me tell YOU about a really GOOD one 
J. T. Bristow, Sec., Box 224, Wetmore, Kan. 


_—__BIG Illustrated Booklet FREE——~ 
THE PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 


By Charles A. Conant 
Discusses bank-note curreucy and the 
evolution of modern banking practice 
toward the idea of a central bank. 


400 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.75 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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ROPERHAPS you have noticed that some 
#25 motor-car drivers run their cars 
along the road at nearly uniform 
speed, preserve an almost straight 
ycourse with scarcely perceptible 
deviations when the road is straight, 
avoiding small obstructions on the 
surface as if by good luck more than 
. intention, and never get into “ tight 
places” in traflie that require sudden dexterous move- 
ments to prevent collision or other accident. 
On the other hand, you doubtless know drivers who 
‘ dodge ” every little hole, stone, horseshoe, and broken 
bottle with a short turn of the steering-wheel that 
results in an unpleasant swaying of the car body; 
who slow up and start ahead with annoying fre- 





By Harry Wilkin Perry 


quency, and are repeatedly treating their companions 
in the car to thrilling moments of suspense as they 
narrowly avert the running down of a pedestrian or 
bicvelist. 

These differences are noticeable alike on city streets 
and country roads, and are amply sufficient to make 
it a delight to ride with one friend at the wheel and 
almost torture to sit in the car behind another. You 
may be unconscious of the precise reasons that give you 
confidence in the one and make you apprehensive with 
the other, yet the feeling is there. 

In all probability the secret lies in this fine point 
in driving an automobile—the distance ahead of the 
car at which the driver focusses his gaze. 

The proficient driver has early learned to watch the 
road far in advance of his car—as far, in fact, as the 

















A car appears unexpectedly at the top of a rise 

















Sudden emergencies can be wholly avoided when watching the point of disappearance of the road 


road is visible. On a straight, level road this may be 
several miles: on a winding road as far as the next 
turn; on a hilly road the crest of the next rise; and 
on city streets as far as the state of trallic permits the 
way to be seen clearly. 

Following this practice, all bad places and small 
objects on the surface of the road are seen long before 
the car’ comes to them, and almost unconsciously the 
machine is steered to avoid them. The action begins 
so early that the movement is practically imperceptible 
to other passengers, and the driver does not find it 
necessary to keep his eyes fixed upon the spot or ob- 
ject until it is passed; he has early insured that it 
will not be struck by the wheels and so continues to 
keep his eyes focussed away ahead. Thus he avoids 
dropping his eyes to watch all such near objects and 
raising them again to the focussing-point, a practice 
that becomes wearisome to the driver and gives rise to 
unexpected emergencies. 

The novice or indifferent driver who concentrates 
much of his attention upon the road directly in front 
of his wheels does not see impedimenta far enough 
in advance ‘to begin a gradual movement in avoidance 
of them, but must make quick turns to swing out 
around the holes, stones, and other obstructions. Then, 
with his attention fixed upon the particular thing 
or place he is avoiding, he is unprepared for the next 
one, which he has not seen. 

The human eye is like a camera in this respect, that 
when focussed upon the distance the immediate fore- 
ground is also in fairly good focus, but when focussed 
only a few yards or two or three rods ahead the back- 
ground is very indistinct. Consequently, the motor- 
car driver who watches the road at the point of dis- 
appearance finds that the foreground takes care of it- 
self—that is, he subconsciously directs the movements 
of the machine without any distraction of his attention 
from what is coming farther on. So his machine 
follows a straighter course, with long, easy sinuosities 
that do not cause any swaying of the body, and his 
companion motorists searcely realize that there are 
any bad places in the road. 

Even more important than this, however, is the 
fact that, by following this method of driving, sudden 
emergencies can be wholly avoided. When watching 
the point of disappearance of the road it is impossible 
for any other vehicle to emerge around a turn, over 
the top of a hill, or from a cross-road without the 
driver being at once aware of it and, as a result, pre- 
pared to prevent a collision. He has ample time to 
reduce speed without a sudden shutting off of power 
and application of the brakes, and to decide upon his 
course of action—whether to turn right or left, slow 
down or speed up—and to sound his horn as a warning 
in time to enable the obstructing vehicle to pull out 
to one side. Thus he preserves a more uniform rate 
of speed and finds few occasions for changes of gear 
and application of brakes, all of which are wearing on 
the mechanism and upon the nerves of the passengers. 
He is able to cover a greater distance in a given time 
than the man who fellows the contrary driving prac- 
tice, and does it without the need of making short 
dashes at top speed. 

Similarly in city traffic the proficient driver watches 
the movements of all the vehicles well in advance, and, 
by judging their speed and noting their directions of 
motion, is on the alert for the slightest sign of an 
intention to slow down or turn into a side street or 
jpass around a wagon or carriage going in the same 
direction. He governs his own movements according- 
lv and easily avoids liability of running into another 
vehicle. The driver who does not do this is like a 
near-sighted pedestrian who is unable to see ahead 
well enough to regulate his own movements in accord 
with those of others on the walk, and is, therefore, 
constantly dodging this way and that, starting ahead 
quickly to pass some, and holding back for others, to 
his own distraction and the annoyance of other people. 
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The proficient driver keeps his gaze upon a point fac ahead He 
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has ample time to reduce speed 
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Telling Time in the Dark 


An English clock-maker has invented 
a watch with which one may tell the 
time in the dark as easily as in the light. 




















The new watch 


This is brought about by the use of 
radium. The hands and the numerals on 


the dial of the watch are made of a 

















As it appears in the dark 


metallic composition which contains ra- 
dium, and thus these parts appear lumi- 
nous in the darkness. 





Washington’s Cherry-tree 


THE capital city is to have two thousand 
Japanese cherry trees. They are a gift 
from Tokio to Washington, and are now 
on their way to Washington, where they 
are expected to arrive about the middle of 
January. The plan is to set them out 
along the new speedway skirting the Poto- 
mac River in time for them to bloom in all € 
their splendor during the coming spring. 

Mrs. Taft, the wife of the President, was 
responsible for this gift. She expressed 
a desire to purchase some of these trees, 
and to present them to the city. Her de- 
sire rapidly reached the ears of prominent 
Japanese officials in this country, the re- 
sult being that within a very short time 
afterward, Dr. Takamine and Mr. Midzuno, 
consular officers of Japan in New York, 
asked permission in behalf of the Mayor 
of Tokio to make a gift of the trees to 
the United States. 

Every one of the two thousand trees 
has been as carefully selected as if it 
were to be placed in the Imperial gardens 
of Japan. There are one hundred and ten 
varieties in the gift, and no part of the 
Japanese Empire was left unsearched for 
the best. The varieties include the 
sekiyama, which produces blossoms of ten 
petals and scarlet in color. These blos- 
soms are about two inches in diameter. 
This species, as may naturally be con- 
cluded, was named after Mount Sekiyama, 
one of the famous mountains in Japan. 
Then there is the asahibtan, meaning 
morning peony, producing a bright red 
flower which fades before falling to a pale 
pink. The choshiu, named after the pro- 
vince in which it grows, is another variety. 


the interpretation of the species called 
mikurima-gayeshi. The name is supposed 
to have been given to this tree from the 
fact that one of the rulers of Japan was 
so attracted by the beauty of the tree that 
he looked back at it every time he passed. 





Ambergris 


ForMeErLY there was much mystery sur- 
rounding the origin of ambergris, that 
most valuable substance, but now it is 
pretty generally agreed that it is noth- 
ing more nor less than a “morbid se- 
cretion,” due to a disease of the liver of 
the sperm-whale. The whales which yield 


ambergris are invariably sickly and 
emaciated animals. 
In ancient times this subtance was 


known as “amber,” a name also applied 
subsequently to the fossil gum now com- 
monly so called. In order to distinguish 
between the two one was called amber 
gris (gray) and the other amber jaune 
(yellow). So, we perceive, the word 
“ambergris” means simply gray amber. 
As in the case of the fossil gum, pieces of 
it were found from time to time on the 
shores of the sea, where they had been cast 
up by the waves. 

For many hundreds of years ambergris 
has been employed in sacerdotal rites of 
the church, and with fragrant gums it 
was formerly burned in the apartments of 
royalty. To some extent, it was used as 
a medicine and as a flavoring for certain 
dishes. Nowadays ambergris is utilized 
almost exclusively by perfumers in the 
preparation of fine scents, being first con- 
verted into a tincture by dissolution in 
alcohol. 

Some six or seven years ago there was 
stolen in California a lump of ambergris 
said to have been valued at $30,000. One 
of the finest and largest pieces of amber- 
gris obtained in modern times was sold 
in London in 1891. It weighed about 
163 pounds and brought $50,000. 





The Secretary’s Pipe 


His Majesty Ernest Augustus, King of 
Hanover, could not endure the scent of 
tobacco, and his private secretary, Gen- 
eral von Diiring, was hard put to it to in- 
dulge himself and yet not offend the King. 
This was his method of fumigating: 

Half past nine was the general’s hour 
of morning attendance. Five minutes be- 
fore that time four servants stood in the 
passage leading to the anteroom. One 
held an old horse soldier’s cloak with a 
slit behind; one held a red-hot shovel with 
a long handle like a warming-pan; one 
held a decanter of water and a glass and 
a bottle containing a colored liquid; and 
one was there to hold the papers and to 
take the pipe the general smoked down the 
passage to the very last moment. 


retary’s shoulders with the threadbare 
and stained cloak, which had gone through 
the Peninsular War and which was now 
buckled tight about the neck. Number 


two poured some incense into the hot 
shovel and inserted it between the gen- 


eral’s legs through the slit in the cloak 
behind. The process was continued for a 
minute or two till the old man was nearly 
stifled. Then number three, from. the 
decanter in his hand, poured out a glass 
of water, of which the general took a 
hearty gulp, rinsed his mouth, and spat 
the water out on the carpeted floor; then 
he threw off his cloak, seized his papers 
and letters from number four, and rushed 
steaming into the King’s presence as the 
various clocks struck the half-hour. 





Cooking for the Kaiser 


His Imperial Majesty the German Em- 
peror is evidently not among those who 
never trouble themselves about what they 
shall eat. Though the details of the royal 
meals are ordinarily arranged by the Em- 
press. vet on state occasions the Emperor 
himself deigns to give the matter his at- 
tention. 

The actual cooking is done on iron 
stoves. The roasting-room contains huge 
stoves of special construction let into the 
walls and a great turnspit worked by 
machinery. 

The department of the pastry cook is one 
of immense importance, for the pastry 
must be embellished with all manner of 
elaborate designs round the edges of the 
dishes. They are made of dough gilded 
or silvered over and are strictly for orna- 
ment, for they are not intended to be 
eaten. All kinds of ornamentation in the 
shape of figures, hunting scenes, and 
castles are to be seen on the dishes, most 
of them being made of dough or fat and 
colored or gilded. 

The Emperor is evidently not extrava- 
gant, for he pays only a stated sum for 
each cover at a dinner, so that strict care- 
fulness must be observed. For ordinary 


meals the rate is about a dollar and a 





“Looking backward from the carriage ” is 


half a cover. . 
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The Fourth Dimension 


A COMMUNICATION has come to Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY from Charles B. Finley, 
Jr., of Elkton, Maryland, which is as fol- 
lows: 

“Your issue of January 15, 1910, con- 
tained an article entitled ‘ William 
James Sidis and the Fourth Dimension,’ 
which I read with considerable interest. 
The conception of a fourth dimension is 
certainly a fascinating one, and opens up 
wide fields for speculation and imagina- 
tion. 

“In the article to which I refer, 
in all others upon the same subject which 
[ have seen, the idea is first presented 
by imagining a dweller in a world of only 
two dimensions, length and breadth, and 
his utter inability to produce movements 


as 


possible in a three dimensional world, 
such as ours. Although figures (1) and 
(2) represent equal triangles, he could 


not conceive of making them coincide, for 
to do so one triangle must be turned over 
and applied to the other, and in so doing 
a third dimension of space is necessarily 
used. Equally impossible is it for us, in a 
three dimensional world, to conceive of 
superimposing one of. the triangular 
pyramids (3) and (4) on the other in 
such a way as to make them coincide, 
and yet each face and angle of one pyra- 
mid finds an equal face and angle in the 
other. They are to us what figures (1) 
and (2) are to the being limited to two 
dimensions, alike in size and shape, except 
for the fact that they are unchangeably 
right and left hand figures. 

“But for a being in a world of four 
dimensions (and able to use its pos- 
sibilities) it would be as easy to turn 
figure (4) into a left-hand shape and su- 
perimpose it upon figure (3) as for us 
to do the same with the plane triangles 
represented by figures (1) and (2). 

* Rotation, in a world of two dimen- 
sions, can be about a point, only; in a 
world of three dimensions it can also be 
about a straight line as an axis; while, 
by analogy, in a four dimensional world 
there is possible a rotation about a plane 
as an axis. In other words, without 
changing its identity a figure in a two 
dimensional world can be turned around, 
in a three dimensional world around and 


over, and in a four dimensional world 
around, over and through. 
“The illustration which seems to me 


most readily to suggest the possibilities 
of a four dimensional world, and which 
most easily gives an idea of what revolu- 


tion about a plane as an axis would 
mean, is that supplied by the human 
hands. One’s hands are (nearly enough 


for the purpose of illustration) alike in 
shape and size, but one is right and the 
other left. We can apply the plane sur- 
faces of the hands to one another in such 
a way as to make them coincide—palm to 
palm; but we cannot superimpose one ‘solid 
on the other in such a way as to make 
them coincide—we cannot draw the right 
glove over the left hand so as to make it 
fit. That is precisely what a being in a 
four dimensional world could do. We can 
make a right glove fit a left hand ‘by 
turning it inside out (we thereby turn its 
parts around and over), but in the proc 
ess we temporarily destroy its identity as 
a hand-shaped solid. In a four dimen- 
sional world, however, one could make 
the hand fit the glove by turning it from 
a right hand into a left (or vice versa). 


YA 

3 j 
revolving it around, over, and through, 
i. @., on & plane as an axis as well as on 
line and point. 

“The apparent result, then, of a half 
revolution on a plane as an axis, would 
be a turning inside out without destroy- 
ing the identity of the solid figure. 

“To give another illustration: we leave 
a closed room by revolving a door on the 


line of its hinges as an axis, but the being 
with four dimensional resources could 


VY 


leave it by revolving the whole room on 


the axis of a plane until he found him- 
self outside, and could then revolve it back 
again on the same axis as easily as we 
would close a door. 

“Very possibly these illustrations have 
been given before, but ] have never seen 
them and hope they may prove of some in- 





terest.” 
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Four-footed Criminals 


AUTHORITIES seem to be agreed that 
crime is to be found among the lower ani- 
mals as among human beings, and there 
are evidently, in the lower orders of crea- 
tion, individuals which, like men, seem 
incapable of living and satisfying their 
wants without doing harm to their fellows. 
Lombroso and his disciples have even gone 
so far as to assert that almost every 
variety of human wrongdoing finds its 
counterpart in the crimes committed by 
animals. 

We constantly find among bees cases of 
theft. These thieves of the hive, in order 
to save themselves the trouble of working, 
attack the werkers in masses, kill them, 
rob the hives, and carry off the booty. 
Then, having acquired a taste for robbery 
and violence, they form regular colonies 
of bandit bees. 

Curiously enough, it has been ascer- 
tained that these little enemies to law and 
order may be artificially produced by the 
simple process of giving working bees a 
mixture of honey and brandy to drink. 
They become morose and irritable and, 
after a short course of the mixture, lose 
all desire to work, and, finally, when they 
become hungry, they attack and plunder 
the well-supplied hives. 

Owners of doves assert that in almost 
every dove-cote there are birds that try to 
obtain material for their nests by ab- 
stracting straws that have been collected 
hy others. These amiable thieves are not 
only lazy, but untrustworthy as well. 

Murder is not uncommon among ani- 
mals, murder in this case being the term 
employed for that kind of killing which 
has nothing to do with the struggle for 
existence, but arises from malice pure and 
sunple or from passion. Storks, it is 
said, frequently kill members of the flock 
which, at the time of migration, either re- 
fuse to follow them or are unable to do so. 

We have the word of a distinguished 
veterinary surgeon that in every regiment 
of cavalry one may find horses which rebel 
against discipline, and let no opportunity 
escape them of doing harm either to man 
or to their fellows. In dealing with these 
horses, it 1s always necessary to be on 
one’s guard, and it is often imperative to 
separate them from the others in the 
stable, as they try to steal their com- 
panions’ food. What is still more curious 
is that their skulls have an abnormal 
formation, the foreheads being narrow 
and retreating. 





The Sleep of Seeds 


Tuere have recently been gathered some 
interesting data with respect to the latent 
life of seeds and their ability to with- 
stand very low temperatures. After re- 
calling instanees in which seeds have 
sprouted after lying apparently dead for 
hundreds of years—in one case 1,500 years 

one investigator gives the results of ex- 
periments on subjecting seeds to a freezing 
cold. 

Oats, corn, fennel, and some _ flower 
seeds were exposed during 118 days to a 
temperature of forty degrees Fahrenheit 
helow zero. Afterward, when placed in 
suitable surroundings, nearly all of the 
fennel, oat, and corn seeds and many of 
the others germinated. It is concluded 
that the protoplasm, or the principle of 
life, ina resting seed is in a state of inac- 
tion not comparable to that of a smoulder- 
ing fire, but rather like that of a chemical 
mixture which is capable of forming a 
combination whenever the required condi- 
tions of temperature and illumination are 
present. 





THE EVERLASTING 
BRITON 


(Continued from page 17) 


latter. Sometimes his sweetheart or his 
* Missis ” sits leaning over the front ’bus- 
rail and talks her gossip into his large, 
red, and attentive ear, which may account 
for its luxurious development and hue. 
The *bus conductor, that bantam dan- 
vling on the rear platform to collect fares, 
signal stops and starts, and pass epithets 
to the cabmen, is quite another sort of 
chap. He is invariably younger and more 
agile. He cries “ pinny to the Bink” a 
miilion times a day. If he cannot exer- 
cise his wit upon a passing rival on a 
newly painted or more popular ’bus, he is 
not loath to let ’er rip at a passenger. He 
is withal good-natured and civil, not at 
all like New York subway guards and the 
uniformed butting rams who assist at the 
bruisefest during rush hours. One of his 
kind, when Sergeant Ballantyne, the emi- 
nent barrister, wished to alight from a 
*bus in the Strand, shouted to the driver, 
“Draw up clost to the curb, Sammy, to 
oblige a gent wot cleans ’is own boots!” 
One wet day an elderly lady, encumbered 
with an awkward lot ‘of parcels which 
had disarranged her skirts, was very 
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slowly descending the steps from the top 
of the “bus. The conductor below, be- 
coming impatient, roguishly urged her 
down by shouting, ‘ Come along, mi loidy. 
Legs ain’t no luxury to me!” ; 

London horse omnibuses are doomed as 
surely as London cabs. The Twopenny 
Tube, Underground Railway, and electric 
surface cars and *buses, with fares as low 
as one cent, are sending these picturesque 
fellows to that limbo whither Sam Weller 
and his father and so many other quaint 
London characters have preceded them. 

The tall, beefy man in the attitude of a 
clothes-horse, whose head has the aspect 
of a vivisected tomato, hands like pink 
hams, and feet that look like divers’ 
weights, is the porter, the London com- 
missionaire, in confidence understood to 
be the “ chucker-out ” of the pub, hotel, or 
chop-house. It is his business to look as 
fierce as a Great Dane dog before break- 
fast. His real office, however, is that of 
residuary legatee of the taproom tipple 
and father-confessor of the barmaids. The 
advertising space over his heart is usualiy 
covered with a few pounds of bronze, tin, 
brass, and pewter medals. His uniform is a 
great splurge of tawdry splendor; but the 
London porter is proud of it. He is proud 
of his berth,and the bigness of the show he 
makes on a sunny afternoon when the 
shopgirl glides by awed by his magnifi- 
cence. He regards a policeman as a very 
ordinary person. 

If all goes well within where that timor- 
ous rabbit, the London barmaid, dispenses 
“stout and bitter,” or spirit (whiskey), 
the porter’s job is altogether delightful, be- 
ing merely dreamy intervals between his 
own surreptitious drinks. But should some 
ruffianly tyke, o’erladen with his own and 
acquired spirits, get gay beyond the bounds 
of that pub’s standard of good order, the 
porter opens his weary eyes, seizes his 
prey, and “chucks” him into the wheels 
of a passing *bus. “ There! Take that, 
you bloomin’ bounder!” Whereupon the 
glorified fierce one resumes his statuesque 
attitude in the shade of the outer door, 
adopts his danger look, and continues his 
somnolent contemplation of the day when 
he may retire on a pension. His is a 
great job—for a corpse. 

The flower-girl with her “ wilits, pinny a 
buneh”; the scared and scooting lads 
dodging cabs and ‘buses to clean the 
streets; the itinerant street bands and 
quartettes; Tommy Atkins with an arm 
around his “ filly” on Victoria Embank- 
ment; wet-fingered London barmaids; 
Hyde Park lovers on the turf; the rude 
river men and women; cockneys and police 
—all continue to maintain London’s color 
and type traditions. While these and 
many others remain true to old British 
models, and obstinately resist the mon- 
grelization of Europe, Asia, and America, 
there are some, like cabby and the *bus- 
driver, who are gradually disappearing as 
such. As the survivors are missing a type 
here and there, it would seem that a reali- 
zation of their loss caused them to ac- 
centuate their distinctly British attributes. 

If Dickens could revisit his beloved Lon- 
don, he would miss many of the queer 
specimens of humanity he fondly depicted. 
Other types, quite foreign to Anglo-Saxon- 
dom, have taken their place; but not, as 
in New York, to adulterate or destroy 
the earlier London characters. The Eng- 
lish barber has been ousted by the German 
and the Pole; so that the tonsorial art has 
been raised from a stuffy, ill-kept kennel 
to a marbled and mirrored “ saloon.” 

Nowadays Londoners not only import 
their food from their enemies; it is largely 
cooked for them by foreigners. The 
typical London chop-house, proud of the 
crudest cookery in the civilized world, 
still attracts that numerous and carnivo- 
rous type of Britisher who regards all that 
is not blood and bone as infant’s food. 
Meanwhile the foreigner is stealing the 
restaurant business of the great, black city. 

Less than thirty years ago the business 
of making and baking bread was in the 
hairy hands of Scotsmen; now the London , 
bakers are German almost to the last bun 
and biscuit. 

As in these, so have time and new ideas 
gained from the Continent and America 
wrought a wondrous change in_ the 
Strand, the principal stage and parade of 
London types. Upon: this great highway, 
where all the world meets once a year, a 
spasm of modernization has ° obliterated 
many of London’s early landmarks. The 
American spirit is manifestly at work near 
the heart of Britian. _Even London houses, 
for ages content with tears and a sponge 
for baths, are now being equipped by the 
arrogant American plumber with his por- 
celain tubs, steam radiators, and other 
appointments of genuine domestic comfort. 
All this is in the midst of the upper class- 
es only. In the lower ones conditions 
are as crude to-day as they were a century 
ago. Neither the intrusion of Europe's 
shopkeeper and beggar nor the domestic 
arts of the restless Yankee have disturbed. 
or are likely to disturb, the distinctively 
London character herein compared with 
that merged and modified breed, the num- 
bers peopling the darker purlieus of the 
city of New York. 
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EAR L—: 

It is remarkable 
how much of Mark 
Twain’s writing appeals 
equally to children and 
to grown-ups. We need 
not affirm that this is ¢ 
characteristic of all great 
literature; but it is true 
at least of many of the 
finest things we have 
received from the past. 
But Mark Twain is 
alone to-day in possess- 
ing this magic. 

{| The more we study Mark Twain, the more 
we see how endlessly this quality of his 
expands. It is his universal appeal. 
{No writer can reach this universality 
without humor. The same truth is borne 
in upon us when we consider Mark 
Twain’s undaunted attitude toward life. 
Plainly, without humor we can _ scarcely 
maintain that cheerful courage which is so 
fundamental a virtue. Again, it is proved 
to us by his justice. Without humor how 
can we, as the saying is, ‘give the devil 
his due,’”’ and how can we scourge folly and 
meanness without pettiness? We cannot 
understand children without humor. 

{| For example, there is ‘‘The Prince and 
the Pauper.” Humor in that—plenty of 
it. But what strikes us principally is the 
fact that he is dealing with one of the 
most beautifully imagined and _livingly 
real of historical novels. We ask ourselves 
how this story could possibly have been 
written by the same man who wrote 
“Huckleberry Finn.” And yet it is even 
glaringly apparent that the Mark Twain of 
“The Prince and the Pauper” is the Mark 
Twain of “Huckleberry Finn.” Both these 
tales have the same unquenchable Mark 
Twain quality in them. So has the 
“Personal Recollections of Joan of Are’ — 
which makes one cry half the time; so 
have ‘‘Pudd’nhead Wilson,’ and ‘‘The 
Gilded Age,” and all the rest. What binds 
them all together is that deep-lying and 
characteristic quality which we somewhat 
inadequately term humor because it de- 
lights us. If there were a word that meant 
humor and humanity and _ story-telling 
imagination all in one, that would be a 
good word to use in describing Mark Twain. 
But it is in vain that we try to analyze him. 
He defeats us by being so various in his 
activities, yet so entirely and serenely him- 
self whether he is writing of ‘Life on the 
Mississippi” or ‘A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court.” Apparently he 
uses the same power to make us laugh and 
to make us weep. 

4A genuine detective story is “Tom 
Sawyer,” and a highly improbable and ex- 
citing detective story, too, yet it is as 
Mark Twain as any of them. The plot is 
even excessively incredible, because, as the 
author tells us, it happens to be true. The 
story is funny (though it nearly touches 
upon tragedy), yet the amazing thing, after 
all, is the fact that this altogether unbe- 
lievable romance has an air of sober truth, 
a kind of homespun reality, about it that 
is utterly convincing. Here, perhaps, we 
come as close to one secret of Mark Twain’s 
power as we are ever likely to get: he uses 
humor to make things real, instead of em- 
ploying it, as so many writers do, to make 
matters appear more grotesquely improb- 
able than they are by nature. This is not 
to say that he never does the other thing. 
On the contrary, no one is better skilled in 
the delicate art of piling up circumstantial 
falsifications to a precarious and outrageous 
height—the immortal story of the Old 
Ram in “Roughing It” at once suggests it- 
self—but this is the author in his least 
serious mood. These fantasies do not 
weaken our faith. If Mark Twain should 
say that Tom Sawyer was carried up to 
heaven in a fiery chariot, we should all be- 
lieve him. Unquestionably he would make 
that somewhat odd occurrence seem per- 
fectly natural. He would cause Tom 
Sawyer to act just as he would act in the 
cireumstances—and we should believe him. 
“| Another side of Mark Twain’s magic is his 
adroitness in the arrangement of words and 
phrases. He produces the impression of 
entire naturalness and gets the utmost 
effect from his ideas. Like the best of ex- 
temporary speakers, he has constant regard 
for the psychology of his audience. One 
proof of this quality is the fact that every 
one of his books may be read aloud. 

{[ Still more of this magic is his consum- 
mate dexterity in arranging surprises; and, 
equally important, his mastery of the 
vernacular—the plain speech of untutored 
men, so much more subtle, so much harder 
to use with effect, than the grosser kinds 
of dialect. All these contribute to that de- 
lightful Mark Twain quality; yet of course 
they quite fail to explain the magic. 
Sincerely yours, C. 
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Siguature 


It has been Mark Twain’s ambition 
to have his books in every American 
Home, and he has made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 
this remarkable situation— for the 

first time in the history of publish- , 

ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
the price of non-copyrighted books. 
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Please send me for examination, carriage 
free, a set of MARK TWALIN’s 
WORKS, Author’s National 
Edition, twenty-five vc lumes, 
cloth binding. It is understood 
that I may retain the set for five 
days, and at the expiration of 
that time, if I do not care for 
the books, I will return 
them at your expense. 
If I keep the books, I 
will remit $2.00 a 
month until the 
full price, 
$25.00, has 
been paid. 
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THE AUTHOR’S NATIONAL EDITION 
Cuts Former Price in Half 


ARK TWAIN is undoubtedly the most representative of American writers. He is an Amer- 

ican, blood and bone, heart and head. Not only is he the world’s greatest humorist; he 
is a wonderfully versatile writer—the entertaining story-teller, the historian of periods and the 
intimate chronicler of local conditions, the historical novelist, the philosopher of life, the keen 
observer, the brilliant essayist. He has those qualities that are typically American—‘Huckle- 
berry Finn’s” genial tolerance united to the high ideals of his “ Joan of Arc”—and he is uncom- 
promisingly honest, with a hatred of pretence, affectation, and sham. 
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@ Mark Twain is the youngest man 
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Frederick Dielman C. D. Weldon F. B. Opper 
Etc. Etc. Etc. 


BINDING AND OTHER DETAILS 


@ The binding is a beautiful dark-red vellum book cloth, with blue 
title labels stamped in gold. The books are printed on white antique 
wove paper, especially made for this edition. The size of each 


volumes, cloth binding. Jt is un- 
derstood that I may retain the set for 





five days, and at the expiration of that 
time, if I do not care for the books, I will 
return them at your expense. If I keep the 
books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 
full price, $25.00, has been paid. | 

















volume is 5x 74 inches. SIUGRAETE ..ccccccccccccccccceccccccccocscccoccceccece 
HARPER & BROTHERS NR COMME ID. cde deccasdcusecaccatadeeckakivadecctededunsess 
LS a ne 

(A friend may care to use the upper coupon) ll 
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HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT THIS ? 


Dough rises best when made from 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 


BECAUSE— 
In GOLD MEDAL FLOUR dough there are no lumps or dry 


spots. Our process makes all the minute flour particles the 


same size, causing complete and uniform absorption, which is 


most important toa perfect rising. 


























Address all correspondence to Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A, 
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